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RUSSIA AND THE NEARER EAST 
HE death of Prince Lobanoff, while, in the train 
of his master, he was on a round of visits no 
doubt designed to arrange the future continental foreign 
policy, has of course made a considerable sensation. 
The great question is, whether the Prince’s death will 
affect the course of Russia’s own policy, and, if so, in 
what way. ‘To that question a confident answer may 
be given, we think. ‘The death of Prince Lobanc vill 
alter the course of Russian policy in no appreciawle 
degree; but it may make a difference, though we sce 
no reason for thinking that it will, in the spirit and 
force with which that policy is carried on. In Russian 
Ministries as well as others, the influence of the indi- 
vidual strong mind must be felt; and there can be no 
doubt that Prince Lobanoff’s influence had great weight. 
Very little is known at any time about the real springs 
and guidances of government in Russia. They are 
often dark even to the official statesmanship of other 
countries. But it is a safe opinion that no Russian 
Minister since Gortschakoff had so much of Gort- 
schakoff’s power as the late Prince Lobanoff. Marching 
boldly forward in various directions, Russia did in his 
time advance to the command in both: European and 
Kastern affairs ; and though all was prepared before- 
hand, and though fortune favoured it very remarkably, 
much in this rapid and masterly advance must be 
credited to Lobanoff’s counsel. His death may be the 
loss of so much energy as agent, so much sagacity as 
counsellor, but Russia’s simple though sweeping scheme 
of policy will go on. 
| It is conceivable that had Prince Lobanoff died before 
B the Czar’s diplomatic tour began, there might have been 
some difference in the tenor of the diplomatising. But 
| though conceivable it is most unlikely. The tour was 
B begun with a set purpose, or, to be more exact, with a 
set of purposes fitting into each other, like the Chinese- 
toy-maker’s nest of little boxes. As usual, the Russian 
Emperor's visits to the courts and capitals of Europe 
were reported at first to be merely for amusement and 
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politeness. ‘To say the least, it is infinitely less foolish 
to believe that the purpose is to contrive a re-adjust- 
ment of international policy and international relations 
throughout Continental Europe. That, at any rate, is 
what we think and have always thought it; though we 
do not say that it necessarily means any great change 
in those relations. Its development was commenced in 
Vienna; and, if the Russian programme succeeded there, 


it was half-way to completion before Prince Lobanoff 


died ; and there is no reason whatever to doubt that it 
will be carried through without change or diversion. 
These high diplomatic conferences were decided upon 
long before the Cretan difficulty became acute, and of 
course before the Armenian Revolutionary Committee- 
men undertook the desperate expedient which, in one 
respect, prospered even beyond their wishes. So, at 
any rate, we must think, for it seems that some thousands 
of their fellow countrymen, many of them innocent of 
all complicity with insurrection and bomb-throwing, 
have been sacrificed to the vengeance of the Constanti- 
nople populace. ‘Therefore, although the general notion 
seems to be that the Czar and his counsellors are mainly 
concerned with the Sultan and the insurrectionary 
Christians in his Empire, the assumption is an unsafe 
one. We knew that the Czar and the chiefs of his 
diplomatic entourage were to visit Vienna, Breslau, 
Paris (coming also to England),when there was evidently 
no intention of making a great affair of either the 
Armenian or the Cretan troubles. Nobody believed 
then that the Czar’s great object was to arrange con- 
certed action against the Sultan, or to limit his 
sovereignty ; which, indeed, Russia was understood to be 
anxious to maintain. ‘There was other matter in hand, 
there were other views to recommend, for the further- 
ance of which it was desirable that the nearer Eastern 
(Juestion should be disturbed as little as possible. The 
status quo in quiet—that is what the Russian Govern- 
ment specially desired in that part of the world, and 
the wish was heartily reciprocated in the other Conti- 
nental Cabinets. But then the Cretan insurrection 
arose, and with it the cry of the Cretan Christians 
(four-fifths of the population) that the Cretan Moham- 
medans (one fifth) were murdering them. Great vexa- 
tions for Kurope sprang out of that ; and no sooner did 
they seem to be pacified than the Armenian Committee 
made its insurrectionary coup in Constantinople, ‘That 
was for the very purpose, the proclaimed purpose, of 
breaking down the ‘homicidal indifference of Hurope’ 
to Armenian wrongs. (‘Le temps des jeux diplo- 
matiques est pass’. ‘ Nous pleurons d’avance la perte 
de tous ceux qui, étrangers ou indigenes, seront les 
victimes fatales de l'alarme générale. But, ‘nous nous 
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voyons obligés de nous adresser a la science en cher- 
chant tous les moyens pour briser le joug abominable 
du Sultan.) And the purpose has so far succeeded 
that the European Governments are in perplexity as 
to what should be done in the Near East. Perhaps 
we should rather say, they doubt what will happen if 
nothing is done. In any case, these continued dis- 
turbances in the Ottoman Empire do not allow of the 
status quo in quiet; and therefore we must believe that 
whatever may have been the original programme of the 
Czar’s conferences, whatever may still be their chief 
purpose, the older Eastern Question has a foremost place 
just now in the deliberations of his own as well as of 
every other European Government. 

Expectation of what will be done is determined in 
England by the English view of the facts, and 
by the feeling excited by that view: which, how- 
ever, is ground too narrow and exclusive to build 
judgment upon. An entirely different view of the facts, 
and an altogether different state of feeling, may prevail 
elsewhere. It seems to be the common opinion in 
England that the Armenian revolutionists were quite 
justified in seizing the Ottoman Bank, in lodging 
dynamite in it, in throwing bombs about, and in 
threatening and meaning to blow up the bank with 
everybody in it if their terms were not granted. But, 
for example, the Czar’s subjects are not all Russians ; 
some are patriotic Poles, some are Jews complaining of 
tremendous grievances: and how would the Russian 
Government deal with a Polish ora Jewish revolutionary 
committee which did in Petersburg what the Armenians 
did in Constantinople? It is dreadful to think of the 
number of Armenians who were victims of the fury ex- 
cited bythe Armenian bank-operations; but what Russian 
would be surprised or shocked if a similar onslaught 
followed upon a similar outbreak of a Jewish conspiracy 
at Moscow? ‘They might be added to, but those ques- 
tions sufficiently illustrate what wemean when we say that 
the English view of the English feeling cannot becounted 
on as governing the Continental cabinets. Indeed, it 
is doubtful whether any one of them thinks it wise to 
confer success on such work as this of the Armenian 
Committee. It was a deliberate attempt to extort con- 
cessions by means of threatened outrage and murder. 
All the governing authority in Europe submitting to 
be terrorised by a handful of desperadoes, proceeding 
in this way, would be an invitation to universal anarchy. 
But that some means should be found of putting an 
end to these dangerous disturbances—that is another 
matter. It seemed absolutely necessary to do so three 
weeks ago; the need is more pressing now than before ; 
and we must conclude that the surviving Lobanoffs in 
and out of the Czar’s service have this business before 
them first of all. Greater business may lie behind, but it 
is probably essential to the scheme of it that the nearer 
Eastern question should be held dormant for a good 
while yet. What decision may be come to we do not 
allow ourselves to speculate upon: too much depends 
upon accidents and eventualities no more foreseen than 
was the attack on the Ottoman Bank. Only, were it 
necessary to warn our readers any further against listen- 
ing to the nonsense about an Anglo-Russian agreement to 
settle the whole business between them—leaving the 
other members of the European concert to follow or not 
as they pleased—we should do so with boundless con- 
fidence. But it ts such nonsense. 
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THE DUBLIN CONFIDENCE 'TRICK 
YEN Convention of the Irish Race—as it is poetically 
rather than accurately styled—has, in one Sense, 
been far from disappointing. Fun was expected by the 
profane, and throughout the element of humour has 
been conspicuous. ‘The summoning of the Caucus at 
all was a pleasant idea with which Mr. T. P. O'Connoy 
has been rightly or wrongly credited. By a series of 
intricate manceuvres Mr. Dillon has contrived to thrust 
out into the cold all those who do not happen to agree 
with him. He then assists at a gathering of so-called 
delegates which purports to promote unity under the 
shining leadership of himself. And the convention js 
not to be regarded as a_ political version of the 
contidence trick—oh dear no! It is what it purporis 
to be; a Parliament of the Irish Race. We have 
the word of the Daily News for that: and_ the 
Chronicle solemnly lectures the Tory press for the 
foolish laughter with which it has hailed the Dillon 
admiration society. It matters little that dull fact 
fails to substaatiate the theory in all its sublimity, 
Not a single representative of the three Dublins, 
City, County or University, for example, was present, 
though they would only have been obliged to cross the 
street, so to speak. Mr. Redmond and his friends 
stayed away, Mr. Healy and most of his friends were 
not to be discovered. By way of consolation, there 
were to be found in the Leinster Hall some most genuine 
delegates from America and Australia, whom it would 
be almost libellous to call cheap trippers. And 
every Dillonite M.P. and Dillonite priest was very much 
all there. It was, it really was, more or less of a Con- 
vention of the Irish Race at Home and Abroad, with 
more of the abroad than of the at home about it. 
‘*Armony, gents, “armony, is vulgar: we all know 
that; but ‘ Unity, my fellow countrymen, unity,’ has 
a touch of the patriotic and pathetic. Nor did the 
promoters of the Convention neglect any extraneous 
attraction that could make the thing a spectacular 
and artistic success. ‘They put a real live Bishop in 
the chair, and his Right Reverence of Raphoe read 
out a message from His Holiness the Pope. Leo XIII. 
may despair of the unity of Christendom, but he does not 
despair of the unity of Irishmen. Far be it from us to 
hint that he cannot, in that case, know over much about 
them. More to the point are the methods by which 
the Convention mage >d to realise the good wishes of 
the Vatican. So long as business was confined to talk- 
ing, all went ‘with a bang,’ as theatrical managers 
would put it. Unfortunately conversation about agree- 
ment does little good when schism persists in being 
rampant. At the close of the first day no substantial 
progress had been effected, and some of those present 
seem to have felt that they could not stay themselves 
with fireworks. ‘The notion got about, according to 
the correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, that the 
delegates from abroad had, like General 'Trochuw, 
a plan. If it ever existed, however, it came 
to nothing. ‘The moving of a definite amendment to 
a most flatulent resolution was left to Father 
O'Flynn of Dungarvan. He had actually the temerity 
to propose that a Committee, representing the views of 
Mr. Dillon, Mr. Healy, and Mr. Redmond, should he 
appointed to draw up a scheme of reconciliation. And 
then Mr. 'T. P. O°Connor demolished that  luckles 
priest with his usual affectation of superhuman passio?. 
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He would have none of the amendment, because the 
Healyites, being in a minority, had to bow to the 


majority. If he had tried, he could not have got nearer 


the ancient jape that the lion may lie down with the 
lamb, but that the lamb must be inside the lion. Yet 
even at an Irish Convention some slight difference should 
have been drawn between unity and extinction. 

The nominal star of the entertainment appears to 
have been eclipsed by his stage-manager. Mr. Dillon, 
we are told, secured a tremendous reception—and 
[rishmen know how to cheer—but, so far as matter 
goes, his speech reads most emptily. We do not wish 
to be rude, but the part of the wearied ‘Titan is one 
that he is by no means qualified to play. His 
assumption of the leadership was purely voluntary, and, 
as he is still chief by title, the presumption is that, 
like the baby in the advertisement, he is happy now 
he has got it. He offered, no doubt, on Wednesday to 
retire from political life if Mr. Healy would also 
take his departure, but can even the Daily Chronicle 
regard that suggestion seriously It will not be 
acted upon, for the simple reason that, even if the 
pair quitted the scene of their bickerings, the wrang- 
ling would go on just the same. 
Parnell’s iron discipline can possibly keep Irish factions 
together. He has gone, and the reaction is all the more 
violent because of the unwilling peace that he imposed. 
The cure is not to be brought ‘eu by cut-and-dried 
resolutions passed by a carefully selected congregation. 
No meeting has ever produced a settlement unless it has 
been itself the outcome of a general desire for a settle- 
ment. Whatever the causes of the Dillon Convention 
may be, they were not that. It has proved that Mr. 
Dillon can pump up patriotic sentiment, and that 
Mr. 'T. P. O’Connor can pull the strings. But 
most people knew as much before, the money spent on 
the fares and board of the delegates has been paid away 
to singularly little purpose. 


THE FUTURE OF ZANZIBAR 
| ORD SALISBURY is being urged just now, from 
d 


quarters deserving of every attention and respect, to 
take the opportunity dhe by the death of the late 
Sultan of Zanzibar, and the attempt of his brother 
Khalid to seize the throne, to abolish altogether the 
present anomalous administration and to convert Zanzi- 
bar and Pemba into a Crown Colony. ‘The position, it 
is argued, will then be well defined and free from all 
manner of doubt ; the ruling caste of Arabs, who are, as 
the Khalid incident shows, inclined to be troublesome, 
will either emigrate to their former homes in Muscat, or 
settle down quietly under the new régime, and—this 
being, apparently, the most important consideration 
of all—domestic slavery can then be abolished without 
delay. We are not so sure that this latter would follow 
so readily as is expected. For the abolition of such a 
practice or institution, as the form of slavery that 
prevails in Zanzibar, you want something more than an 
administration e: ver to abolish it. 
eager for their icine, and a population generally 
dhssiocinn to do away with slavery. However this may be, 
the very word ‘ slav ery > has outed otherwise sober and 
sensible persons amongst us to cry out for a change in 
the position of Zanzibar which, it is believed, will render 
it easier to deal with slavery in that island, “ad indirectly 


You want slaves 


Nothing short of 
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with the horrible slave raids in the interior of Africa. 
Last week, while suggesting that the time was favour- 
able for making certain long contemplated changes in 
the mode in which the island is administered under the 
supervision of the British Government, we mentioned 
also some of the considerations which appeared to us 
to tell in favour of the continued maintenance of a 
Sultan there. Zanzibar is, and has for more than a 
century been, closely associated with India ; its trade is 
Indian and its traders are nearly all from Bombay: 
And, as we have occasion to remind ourselves again and 
again, the (Jueen rules over more Mdiemneiens than 
the Sultan, and her Government is obliged to consider 
the effect of its actions not merely upon public 
opinion at home, but upon that;larger, more ignorant 
and more sensitive public in India. One of the most 
delicate tasks of any Indian Administration is inter- 
ference with native princes ; every prudent Indian states” 
man avoids it as long as he possibly can and undertakes it 
with fear and trembling, not because of the power of the 
particular prince concerned, or because of danger to be 
apprehended from him, but because of the effect of any 
interference with him on the minds of other Indian 
princes, great and small, and of the danger of destroying 
confidence in the stability of the existing order of things 
in the minds of the people of India. In a lesser degree, 
the same consideration affects the:dealings of the British 
Government with Mohammedan princes everywhere. 
Independently of this, however, we believe that the 
Government have made up their minds that there is to 
be no change in the status of Zanzibar, and that they 
see no reason why recent events should lead them to 
change a- policy which has hitherto worked satisfactorily 
on the whole, and there are several very cogent reasons 
why they should not send the new Sultan to Muscat, or 
to India, with a handsome pension, and convert Zanzibar 
and Pemba into a Crown Colony, even if that particular 
form of administration were the best in the world. In 
the first place, it would scarcely be wise to add to our 
African difficulties just at present, and it is clear from 
the tone of the German press that an attempt would be 
made to prevent the formal annexation of Zanzibar to 
Great Britain. We cannot see what Germany would 
have todo with the matter, any more than she had 
with the alteration by France of the international status 
of Madagascar. If Great Britain chooses to make a 
colony of her protected territory, she can do so without 
asking the consent of Germany or of any other Power ; 
but, as has been said, we have enough in Africa, North, 
South, East, and Central, at present without adding 
Zanzibar. ‘Then, again, we have no doubt the Govern- 
ment have taken into consideration the intimate rela- 
tions which have long existed between the Sultans of 
Zanzibar and the British Crown, and the loyal and 
cordial nature of the attitude of successive Sultans since 
1856. Great Britain, indeed, was at the birth and in 
one sense may be said to have been the creator of the 
Sultanate of Zanzibar. ‘The island and its dependencies 
were long known to the keen trading Arabs who swarmed 
in every port in Asia and East Africa from Canton 
to the mouth of the Zambesi. ‘Towards the close of 
the last century, when the Portuguese colonial empire 
was falling to pieces, the Arab family which had estab- 
lished a dynasty at Muscat was induced by the Arab 
traders of Zanzibar to invade and conquer that island, 
and it remained, and, for that matter still remains. 
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theirs. But in 1856 a dispute as to the succession arose 
between two sons of the Sultan, who had recently died, 
and it was referred to the arbitrament of Lord Dal- 
housie, then Governor-General of India, who awarded 
Muscat to one of the disputants and Zanzibar to the 
other. ‘The award was accepted, and from that time to 
the present, the relations of both these little Arab 
States to Great Britain have been, as a rule, friendly. 
This has especially been the case with Zanzibar, and in 
1886 and again in 1888, after the Heligoland Conven- 
tion, arrangements were made with the Sultan which 
brought things to the position in which they now are. 
Under these circumstances what ground is there for 
depriving the present family of their dignities? In 
every case where we have done this in India, there were 
ample grounds for such action. It is true that if over- 
whelming reasons of national interest or self-preservation 
existed, ihe past relations of the Sultans with ourselves 
would probably have little weight save in the treatment 
to be accorded to the dethroned potentate, but in the 
present case there are no such reasons. 

For, after all, what would be the substantial advan- 
tage of substituting a Crown Colony for the native 
ruler and the existing system of administration in 
Zanzibar > We have referred to some of the dis- 
advantages and pointed out some of the difficulties. 
The island is now administered under British super- 
vision. It would, indeed, as we suggested last week, be 
easy and desirable to improve the machinery of the 
latter, especially by drawing on the experience of the 
Colonial Office and its administrators ; but this is not 
the question now. ‘Trade has advanced and is advancing 
under the present system; the slave trade, as distinct 
from that peculiar mode of service called domestic 
slavery, is disappearing, and the great trade mart 
of East Africa is as free to our merchants as if we had a 
governor at Zanzibar instead of the Sultan. An émcutc, 
such as that of last week amongst the discontented 
Arabs, might have occurred—nay, many a worse riot 
has occurred—in Crown Colonies such as Jamaica, 
Barbados and Hong Kong. If the Sultans were a 
constant source of uneasiness and turmoil the case 
would be different; but they have given no trouble 
whatever. Moreover, it should be borne in mind that 
the whole situation in British territories, protectorates 
and spheres of influence and the like, south of the 
Zambesi, and probably north of that great stream also, 
will shortly have to be considered. Confederation of 
some sort looms in the future in South Africa, and in 
the scheme of union, whatever it may be, which will 
embrace British as well as Dutch, natives as well as 
Arabs, Zanzibar cannot fail to be an important element. 
It may well remain as it is until then. There is a wise 
old maxim which teaches us the prudence of letting well 
alone, and in Zanzibar, on the whole, things, so far as 
the existence of the Sultan is concerned, cannot be said 


to be ill. 


TRADE AND THE TRADE UNION 


PFNUHE story told in the Times on Friday last week by 

Messrs. Stevens and Williams, and since confirmed 
by an independent witness, is much better worth the 
attention of those who feel disturbed at the prospect 
before English trade than any amount of talk about the 


effect of foreign bounties. It is a simple tale, and not 
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essentially new. Messrs. Stevens and Williams are 
manufacturers of glass, and they are threatened with a 
strike in the following circumstances. ‘They wanted a 
few extra hands and applied to ‘the local Secretary of 
the National Flint Glassmakers’ Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland’ for the men. ‘The local secretary of the 
long-named Society (the trade union loves a string of 
names as if it were a grandee of Spain) supplied them, 
but at the same time asked the firm to take back one 
of their workmen who had been dismissed for misconduct. 
Messrs. Stevens and Williams, rather weakly, consented, 
adding that he would be put to inferior work, which 
one supposes always implies less wages. This was not 
the opinion of the man, or of the N.I.G.S. He 
insisted on getting his former wages and was not 
content with the fifty-six shillings a week offered him. 
The Union has taken up his case and has ‘ ordered out* 
its men in Messrs. Stevens and Williams’s works. The 
workmen do not want to go, but they must obey. 
‘They make no complaint and do not want to be put on 
strike wages. But they have no choice. ‘They say 
they have ‘ enlisted and are bound to carry the colours, 
which sounds better than a confession of the truth— 
namely, that they will be expelled from the Union if 
they do not go, and that all the money they have paid 
will be forfeited. ‘They are under duress from hard 
masters, and have no choice. 
Now, as this is no new thing, 
the glass manufacturing business of this country is 
shrinking in tle manner described by Mr. E. EF. 
Williams in his Wade in Germany. ‘There is no need 
to make silly little flings at the German duty of 12s. 2d. 
per cwt., and insinuate in the Fair Trader’s boggling 
way that it is all free trade. Mr. Williams knows well 
enough that bad work is more the cause of the evil 
than foreign duties. Are we to impose import duty 


we can understand why 


on foreign glass in order that chemists may be forced 
to take bad dispensary bottles, and the Trade Union 
be still better able to dominate the employer and the 
workman who would be independent if he only could ¢ 
The story briefly related above is only one example 
of what has been going on everywhere. ‘The glass- 
making trade affords a particularly good field for the 
tyranny of a ‘Trade Union. It is necessarily a small 
one in so far as the number of hands employed is con- 
cerned, and it depends on skilled men. When these 
combine they can stop the trade. ‘The temptation to 
imitate the old guilds is strong. What their object 
was is easily told. ‘They limited the business with 
elaborate rules, all aimed to keep down the amount of 
work each man was required to do, and to keep up the 
amount he would earn, while preventing him from earning 
too much. It was not everybody who was employed who 
could belong to the guild. Its number was strictly 
limited. ‘That in substance is the method of the ‘Trade 
Union. It will not allow more than a certain number 
of apprentices to be taken, and at the same time 
insists that no man shall do more than so much work. 
The object is to keep the trade as a preserve for an 
informal corporation of workmen. In order that this 
may be done, not only is a strict watch kept on the 
employer, but the utmost jealousy is shown against 
fellow workmen who may wish to rise into a share in 
the enjoyment of that preserve. ‘The object is not 
attained without sacrifices. In order to keep up the 
standard it is necessary to support men out of employ- 
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ment. ‘The man who would not condescend to take 
fifty-six shillings a week from Messrs. Stevens and 
Williams has been living on the Union since he was 
dismissed, and must continue to receive support. For 
his sake all the others are to be thrown on the unem- 
ployed fund, which of course means that calls must be 
made on the men still at work. ‘There will, we suppose, 
be no need for an immediate call, because the Union 
has resources ; but it has them because it has been levying 
a rate for years past, and the amount paid out in this 
way must be deducted from the wages earned. ‘The 
men, in fact, burden themselves seriously in order to 
keep a strong position. How great the burden is is 
shown by the fact that the society is paying unemployed 
wages at the rate of £2800, and it consists of only 
about two thousand members. If things go on as at 
present there is a prospect that a third of the men will 
be on the unemployed fund before very long. 

The English glass manufacture has in short much 
the air of a perishing business. Other causes are at 
work, no doubt, but it is impossible not to see much 
force in the complaint of the masters that the trade is 
being strangled by the union of the skilled men. It is 
their object to control the employer and to keep down 
the number of possible rivals. In other words, the 
trade is working in irons, and that while it is exposed 
to a continually increasing competition from abroad. 
The very finest kind of glass holds its ground, but this 
is only a comparatively small part of the bulk of the 
trade. It is in the average articles that the loss is great 


and is growing. These, which are the daily bread of 


every trade after all, are being driven out of the field 
by Belgian and German goods. Yet the employers 
assert that this need not be the case if they were not 
tied down by the Union rules. Employers do occasion- 
ally make sweeping complaints of that kind which will 
not always bear examination. In this case, however, 
we have two substantial facts, not denied by anybody, to 
enlighten us. ‘Tne trade is diminishing at a rapid rate, 
and there is the Union with its rules, its dogged 
determination to limit the number of men to be trained, 


and the amount of work they may do. In the presence of 


rivals who work unencumbered we are not unnaturally 
beaten. Some people would draw the deduction that 
we must impose a good thumping duty. Others—with 
whom we agree—will say that the preliminary to a 
revival of the glass trade may perhaps be the 
‘smashing * of that Union which has done so success- 
fully what others are trying to do. 


THE SCHISM AMONG THE FRENCH 
SOCIALISTS 


FINE recent Socialist Congress in London, which 

disgusted its promoters and moved the rest of 
the world to laughter, seems likely to have effects more 
far reaching than it appeared at the time could result 
from a gathering so grotesque. This is especially the 
case in France. Since they have re-crossed the Channel, 
the French Socialists have been solely cecupied in fight- 
ing over again the battles which made them ridiculous 
even in the eyes of their fellow delegates. As the issue 
of this embittered conflict between the apostles of uni- 
versal brotherhood is foreshadowed with tolerable clear- 
ness by the proceedings in Paris on Sunday last at the 
mass meeting convened by the Allemanist party, the 
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moment is opportune to review its incidents and explain 
its conditions. The matters in dispute between the 
various factions of French Socialists are innumerable, 
as might be expected among persons who, having 
quarrelled with common sense, are free to champion 
any absurdity that may commend itself to their 
several idiosyncrasies. Hopelessly divided as regards 
doctrine, the party has sought hitherto in some 
measure to sink its differences in the matter of tactics. 
Kach charlatan has stuck to his respective pill; but, 
trusting that he alone will succeed in thrusting his 
bolus down the patient’s throat, he has joined his 
efforts to those of his rivals in the preliminary opera- 
tion of forcing open the victim’s mouth. ‘This unity 
of action of the party, such as it was, is now at an end. 
The breach that came into such striking evidence at 
the London Congress has widened since, till it should 
be beyond healing. 

As is known, leaving minor divergences of opinion 
out of sight, the I'rench Socialists are of two ways of 
thinking with respect to the quickest and most effective 
method of giving society its quietus. One section 
professes to believe that you may make men anything 
you please by Act of Parliament, and calls in conse- 
quence upon the sovereign voter to choose him a 
Deputy with the mission of engineering the Millennium 
atso muchaday. ‘This opinion is held naturally by 
such persuasive Socialists as have already prevailed upon 
the electorate to pay them for preparing the promised 
Paradise. Another section regards these smooth- 
tongued hirelings as self-seeking humbugs, and opines 
that all the talk of all the Chambers will hasten the 
social revolution as little as the chattering in a monkey- 
house. What is wanted is deeds not words. Humanity 
must be kicked into felicity: it will never be gently 
inveigled into bliss. A single revolutionary syndicate, 
whose members are ready to resort to violence or to join 
in a universal strike, is worth a dozen electoral 
committees and deputies innumerable. ‘This is the 
opinion of M. Allemane, the chief of certainly the best 
disciplined and of perhaps the strongest numerically 
of the Socialist groups. At the mutiny at the Salle 
Chaynes M. <Allemane handled his adversaries in 
masterly though—but this was only appropriate—in 
unparliamentary style. ‘The French Government could 
not do better than have his speech printed and posted 
up in every commune throughout the country.  Dis- 
courses far less useful than the bitter diatribe of the 
leader of the Parti Ouvrier have been accorded this dis- 
tinction in France. M. Allemane was especially happy 
in his exposure of the manceuvres by which the French 
Parliamentary Socialists are trying to capture the con- 
fidence of the peasant. He stormed at the ‘ pack of 
shameless politicians’ who, while pretending to be 
Socialists, pose as the defenders of small holdings. 
‘They know that in so doing they are both belying their 
own doctrine and deceiving their dupes, but this is only 
to be expected of politicians whose occupation would go 
by the board were they to cease to hoodwink the 
gullible. Their game being played out in the towns, 
where they are already branded as frauds, they propose 
to ‘work’ the country. he sole reason of their sudden 
solicitude for rural interests is the hope that the rustic 
voter may be befooled into returning them to the 
Chamber. For their one aim is to secure their election : 
they will be Deputies, ‘ though the world go to kingdom 
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come in consequence. ‘The world, no doubt, would 
meet with a like fate were M. Allemane to succeed in 
shaping its destinies, but this consideration does not 
weaken the force of his arguments. 

These arguments, perhaps the most unanswerable 
ever put forth by a Socialist, are likely to have a 
decisive effect on the fortunes of the Socialist party in 
France. It is evident that the days of the Socialist 
Union are numbered. ‘This Union was the work of the 
old Parliamentary hands of the party, and in particular 
of MM. Jaures and Millerand. These ex-Opportunists 
have the tricks of the political trade at their fingers’ 
ends. It occurred to them to unite into one body for 
electoral purposes the innumerable Socialist groups. 
Their appeal was listened to and the organisers of the 
movement found themselves in the Palais Bourbon at 
the head of a party some fifty or sixty strong. Faith- 
ful to the tactics that had stood them in such stead 
they at once made common cause with the Radicals 
with the result that for six months a Radical Cabinet 
was able to keep office. During this period the 
influence of the Parliamentary Socialists on the Govyern- 
ment was very great, but their triumph has proved the 
immediate cause of their discomfiture. M. Jaurcs held 
the Bourgeois Ministry in the hollow of his hand, 
yet the Bourgeois Ministry came and went without any 
appreciable advance in the prospects of the Social 
Revolution. The remissness of M. Jaurcs and his col- 
leagues in improving their opportunity has opened the 
eyes of the groups that were never in real sympathy 
with the Parliamentary party. 
groups knocks the bottom out of the Socialist Union. 
Without avail has M. Jaurés attempted to appease his 
critics by protesting that at a pinch he would not 
object to a little violence, by swearing that he would 
prove as bloodthirsty a fellow as the best of them the 
day he was convinced that a peaceful revolution was 
impossible. His sweet reasonableness is scoffed at. The 
Allemanists have washed their hands of him and his 
henchmen and are seeking the more congenial company 
of the Anarchists—company into which M. Jaures for 
all his pliability will not enter. This schism among 
the French Socialists is of happy augury. It is one 
more proof added to the many already existing that the 
party is less dangerous than its successes might lead the 


The secession of these 


timorous to imagine, a consolation that may be taken 
to heart in other lands than France. 


OUR CONVENTION 
IFT up your head with jealous smile, 
4A Lift up your heart depressed crewhile, 

Down-trodden genius of this isle, 

The hub of all the universe. 
I strike my lyre to sing to you 
A song shall fire your heart anew 
And rouse you to a wild ‘ Hurroo* 

Of rapture for my puny verse. 


And as I sweep the tuneful strings, 
It warms my blood—that blood which sprisgs 
Of course from several Irish kings — 
Its throbbings are uproarious. 
For our Convention is my theme, 
Which realised my fondest dream, 
And made the boys like angels seem, 
For oh! they all were glorious. 


The delegates in hundreds come 

From Rotherhithe and Deptford slum, 

And Liverpool I know sends some 
And Demerara one of them. 

Och! there were delegates galore, 

Kach represented half a score 

Of thousands at the least or more — 
Did every mother’s son of them. 


It’s true that burly brother John 
(Who thinks he’s like Napoleon) 
Some miles away was looking on 

rom his secluded barren height. 
Ilis heart was sad, his eyes were dim 
At thoughts of us, while as for Tim, 
‘The temperature rose in him 

To full two hundred Fahrenheit. 


Their several woes I can’t rehearse, 

‘Och, wirrasthru !° (I speak in Erse) 

Says John, while ‘Tim says something worse, 
Our triumphs so embitter “em. 

But England shakes from shore to shore 

And howls with universal roar 

‘The Irish question’s here once more, 
And damns our Hece iterum! 


At least—permit me here to state 
That I predict, not predicate— 

I mean this will be England’s fate, 
The direful lot decreed to it. 
Hor, knowing our Convention’s mind, 

It really would be too unkind 
If England once for all declined 
‘To pay the slightest heed to it. M.S. 


NOTES 


Tue death of Prince Lobanoff has, at the very beginning 
of the Czar’s journey, thrown a shadow upon that journey 
which may linger over it to the end. The Czar has lost 
a devoted servant whose policy, during the short time 
that he was in office, has raised Russia to a more com- 
manding position than she has perhaps, ever occupied in 
the councils of Europe. That policy bas been described 
asa ‘peace’ policy, and it has been rightly so described, 
because in the dead statesman’s view peace was a condi- 
tion necessary to the attainment of the far reaching aims 
of Russian ambition. If war had suited his purpose as 
well he would have declared for war without hesitation 
or reserve. We in England have no reason to regret 
his loss with more than the common meed of human 
sympathy. Nor, on the other hand, is it probable that 
any deviation will be noticeable in the march of Russian 
policy. The most striking figure, for the moment, in 
I. iropean diplomacy has been removed in circumstances 
that give to the event more than its due share of im- 
portance. The Czar’s journey will proceed as before, and 
will be robbed of none of its political significance. 


Samp Kiatip remains in hiding in his self-sought asylum 
at the German Consulate in Zanzibar. The Germans are 
not inclined to give him up, but there is no reason to see 
in their attitude any desire to embarrass our position. We 
have often ourselves afforded an asylum to political 
refugees and should probably do the same thing again 
in similar circumstances. As a matter of fact the 
Germans are relieving us of a tiresome responsibility. If 
Said Khalid were in our hands we should not know what 
to do with him. The worst we wish him is that he should 
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be deprived of the power of doing further mischief. And 
whether he ends his days at the German Consulate, or is 
provided with a safe conduct to territory under German 
control, we are equally rid of him. 
nominee, Hamoud, has signalised his accession by sending 
a very foolish telegram to the President of the French 
Republic. But if Hamoud is teachable he will soon learn 
his place. 


Meanwhile our 





Tuoveu the rebellion in Rhodesia is practically over 
there seems to be still some prospect of desultory fighting. 
We hear of differences of opinion between Sir I'rederick 
Carrington and Mr, Rhodes as to the terms of submission 
to be accepted by the Matoppo chiefs, and of further war- 
like preparations. Mr. Rhodes, of course, accompanies the 
expedition simply as a volunteer and for the advantage to 
be gained from his knowledge of the country and of the 
natives. His judgment will naturally give way to that of 
the Imperial authorities, which is moreover backed by 
Mr. Selous, who knows South Africa as well as it can be 
known. Mr. Selous’s opinion, as reported by the correspon- 
dent of the Daily Telegraph, is that no settlement will be 
satisfactory which does not provide for the unconditional 
surrender of the chiefs, the total disarmament of the 
rebels, and the trial of all offenders by British law. 
Weakness now will only pave the way to a future outbreak, 
which even Mr. Rhodes and his walking-stick may be 
unable to hold in check. 





Tue Reform leaders at Johannesburg have suddenly 
become jealous for their honour. 
seems, allowed them to rest under the imputation of 
cowardice and they think that the time has come for him 
to exonerate them. Their lips have been sealed, hitherto, 
according to Mr. Hays Hammond, for fear of prejudicing 
the case of Dr. Jameson and his companions by preventing 
them, presumably, from setting up the ‘helpless women 
and children’ theory of defence. He does not deny that 
it was the intention of the Reformers to set up an inde- 
pendent Republic by force of arms, but not just then. 
The arrival of the raiders wrecked the whole scheme. It 
does seem hard that a Reform leader should not be allowed 
to choose his own time for reforming, but we still think 
the Johannesburgers would have come better out of the 


Dr. Jameson has, it 


affair if they had had the presence of mind to seize the 
occasion that offered, even though it was not at their own 
time. 


Ix his speech on Monday to the Chorlton Board of 


Guardians Mr. Balfour found a subject made to his hand 
for the display of those qualities of tact and ready 
sympathy in which he excels. ‘The end which the 
Chorlton Guardians have in view—the best means, that is, 
of bringing up pauper children so that they may start in 
life without ‘the millstone of tradition hanging round 
their necks ’—is one which appeals strongly to. every 
humane and reasonable man. Mr. Balfour was careful not 
to say a word in depreciation of other efforts in the same 
direction. He had something pleasant to say of the 
boarding-out system and even of the ‘barrack’ system, as 
it has been unkindly called. But, as befitted the occasion, 
he reserved his highest praise for the ‘institution,’ as he 
would not call it, the ‘ village,’ as he did call it, which is 
the Chorlton Board’s way of solving the difliculty. It is, 
said Mr. Balfour, ‘the best scheme which human ingenuity 
and public charity have yet devised.’ And, possibly, so 
far as the children are concerned, it may be the best way 
as it is certainly the most expensive. 





Ir was no time to dwell on the other side of the picture, 
though we cannot suppose that Mr. Balfour was blind to it. 
There is a danger, an obvious danger, in doing anything 
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to weaken the wholesome dislike of the workhouse and in 
giving to the children of pauper parents better chances in 
life than many a hard-working and respectable man can 
procure for his own progeny. Modern philanthropy, in 
some of its phases, ignores such dangers, just as it ignores 
the objections to turning our prisons into places of 
cloistered seclusion with opportunities for culture and 
recreation. We would rather see our workhouses and 
prisons empty than comfortable. It is no pleasant hearing 
to be told that a man has come out, after a term of imprison- 
ment, broken in mind and body. But that is no reason for 
taxing us with the brutality of our prison system. Often 
enough the man’s brain was more than half eaten up by 
disgraceful vanity before he went to prison. But the 
sentimentalist is ready to blame anything rather than the 
criminal himself and those conditions which produce, 
and even encourage, certain kinds of fanatics who have in 
them the making of criminals. 





‘Tue result of the adjourned inquest on the bodies of the 
persons killed in the Berwick explosion, strengthened as 
it was by the evidence of a Home Office expert sent down 
to inquire into the disaster, ought not to pass without 
remark. No one asserts that Caverhill and Co. were more 
negligent than their neighbours, but if such proceedings 
are common the wonder is that accidents are so few. It 
can never be known with certainty how the explosion 
occurred since the only possible witness was killed on the 
spot. At the time he was making pinfire cartridges ina 
third-story room of the shop. Outside it was market 
day and the broad High Street was crowded. ‘I'wenty-five 
pounds of powder were beside him, and it went off, blowing 
walls and roof to smithereens and leaving a wreck like that 
of an earthquake. The head of the firm escaped with 
broken bones, but his brother and a poor woman were killed 
on the spot. Luckily the débris was blown over the heads 
of those in the street, and though it played havoc with 
the opposite windows, did not cause loss of life. 


Iv came out that the local inspector had not been strict 
to enforce the regulation that makes five pounds of powder 
the maximum to be kept in such circumstances. But 
considering the enhanced explosive power of modern 
powders we doubt if such a rule can be sufficient. Every 
shooting-man has had evidence of the carelessness with 
which cartridges are made in country towns, and the pin- 
fire is especially liable to accident. Small explosions are, 
in point of fact, of very frequent occurrence. There 
appears then only one method of ensuring the safety of the 
community and that is, by insisting upon all cartridges 
being made at a safe distance from inhabited residences. 
As long as it is legal to charge them in the most crowded 
part of a town, no regulation as to the maximum quantity 
of powder to be kept in stock will prevent lives being 
endangered. ‘The only effective remedy is to insist upon 
it that all powder shall be made up into cartridges before 
it arrives at the shop—z.e., all except what is to be sold 
loose; the handling of that by reckless shop-assistants 
will in itself provide an abundance of excitement withcut 
the added zest of cartridge-making. 


Mr. Anprew Lana’s deliverances of his own opinions, for 
which he appears to have a considerable personal regard, 
are not always characterised by the finest discernment, 
and to some of those who knew the late Louis Stevenson 
and know the present Mr. Lang, it may occur that Mr. 
Lang was not the chiefest person to make remarks which not 
the less contain a good deal of sense and discernment. We 


refer to what has been said about a proposed statue of 


Stevenson, and we are at one with Mr. Lang in thinking 
that the proposal should not be entertained. The reasons 
put forward with some lack both of grace and humour con- 
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cerning Stevenson’s figure, display a strange want of in- 
formation concerning sculpture, its history, its uses, its 
functions, and its scope. But let that pass. On the other 
hand, it is certainly true that Stevenson, exquisite as was 
much of his work, was not on the same level with Scott 
and Burns and that he himself would have been the first 
to proclaim the fact. And no doubt since he ‘ somewhere 
now in yonder stars has learnt mayhap what greatness 
is, he would disapprove of the proposed statue as much as 
any one who has written to the papers in its disfavour. 





Avutuors have often raged furiously against the misdeeds 
of the compositor who makes nonsense of their finely filed 
sentences. But there can be no doubt that he occasionally 
blunders into a better sense than that which was designed 
by the author. Professor Hale, indeed, argues that this 
view does injustice to the compositor, who is really a person 
of great ingenuity and fond of his little joke. Whether 
by accident or design, a Scottish paper has just lent its 
influence to a view that one had long held. Criticising 
Mr. Terry’s new part, it observes that he is ‘amiable to a 
degree, but idle to success.” What could give a more 
charming idea of the qualities needed by those who would 
get on in life? Mr. Stevenson is almost the only modern 
writer who ventured to put forward an Apology for Idlers, 
but he made out his case; and perhaps the compositor, 
who thus commends idleness as a stepping-stone to success, 
may be a deeper philosopher than he knew. 





Ir is a noteworthy fact that the second breaking of 
‘W. G.’s’ cricket record has been accomplished by a native 
of India, ‘ Prince Ranji,’ who has been credited, by-the-by, 
with all kinds of Indian nationalities to which he does not 
belong. The Prince is the only Indian born person who 
has ever made so great a mark in the great English national 
game. His batting is a thing worth going miles to see and 
to a natural adroitness he has gradually added a nice 
judgment of which any cricketer, even Mr. A. G. Steel for 
instance, might have been proud. Prince ‘ Ranji’ certainly 
has every reason to be proud of what he has done this 
season, and ‘W. G.’ would probably be the last person to 
grudge him his brilliant success. And even if a passing 
shade of annoyance at being beaten on the record came 
across the veteran, he would only have to reflect for con- 
solation that it will probably be a very long day before his 
own hundred ‘ centuries’ are rivalled by any one. 


Tue latest report of the Prison Commissioners for 
Scotland brings to light a remarkable difference between 
the virtuous Scots and the wicked Saxons. The Scots 
have much the worst of it. It is never safe to trace a 
thing to its cause, but is it possible that this unpleasant 
result is due to those well-known raiding propensities of 
the Scot which have been celebrated in many places, and 
especially by a Scot of the Scots in Quentin Durnard ? It 
is no doubt possible, as a distinguished genealogist has 
suggested, that it is at any rate worth while to consider 
whether the greater violence of the Scots may not be partly 
due to the greater violence of their national drink— 
usquebaugh (scubac by-the-by is good French, though almost 
inusitate, for whisky), ‘This may be so, though we ‘hae 
oor doots,’ but in any case any good Scotsman must be not 
a little grieved by learning the contents of the return 
to which we have referred. 











Tue complaints made by people who have written to 
the 7imes concerning the laches of the Post Office service 
are certainly not altogether ill-founded, and we can, from 
personal experience, add to them one which, we think, has 
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not yet been mentioned, of the oddest kind. This is, that 
latterly at one of the head offices a person who looked in 
to consult a Postal Directory was courteously and regret- 
fully informed tbat Post Office people had been forbidden 
for some little time past to afford this consolation to the 
person who, like ‘F. B.’ in The Newcomes, is padding the 
weary hoof. 





Ir is a generally accepted theory, and may be a true one, 
that Jullien invented the ‘ Promenade Concert.’ Itis even 
probable that he did so. He was an inventive man and an 
excellent musician, whose really high musical attainments 
were unluckily obscured or overshadowed by the many 
quackeries to which he resorted. He was credited or dis- 
credited with introducing musketry fire as part of an 
orchestral accompaniment. The discredit, however, 
certainly did not rest with him as its inventor, The thing 
had been done years before, on a larger scale, in Paris, as 
witness one of Tony Johannot’s unforgettable illustrations 
to that unforgettable book, Jérome Paturot, where there are 
cannon as well as a conductor in full swing. 





However this may be, whether Jullien was or was not 
the inventor of the ‘ Promenade Concert,’ it is very certain 
that the thing has become an institution and a very pleasant 
institution. Therefore it is with pleasure and congratula- 
tion that we welcome Mr. Robert Newman’s season of 
Promenade Concerts at the Queen’s Hall. The list, both 
of singers and of instrumentalists, is about as good as such 
a list can be, and the music is admirably selected to meet 
varying and variable tastes. In short, Mr. Newman has 
shown the greatest tact and discrimination in choosing his 
singers, his orchestra and his arrangement of musical 
programmes. Mr. Santley’s name is in itself a tower of 
strength for singing, and so is Mr. Howard Reynolds's 
for cornet playing. But to go further would be simply 
to quote in full Mr. Newman’s excellent list, and we 
therefore rest upon again congratulating Mr. Newman 
upon all he has done and upon having found so instructed 
and accomplished a conductor as Mr. Henry J. Wood. 


Ovr French correspondent writes : ‘ During the recess an 
important question has come to the front in a manner that 
seems to indicate that it is destined before long to be one 
of the chief pre-occupations of the political world. I allude 
to the proposal that the sale of alcohol should be made a 
State monopoly. For a dozen years or more this innovation 
has had an ardent advocate in France. Early in the 
eighties M. Em, Alglave contributed a series of articles to 
the Zemps setting forth a scheme for working the monopoly 
and drawing attention to the advantages that would result 
from its adoption. Ever since, M. Alglave has continued 
his campaign with remarkable talent and indefatigable 
energy. The lectures he has delivered, the articles he has 
written, and the brochures he has published in defence of 
his thesis, are countless. It now looks as if he were about 
to have his reward. He has caught the ear of politicians 
and perhaps of the general public. At their recent 
sessions, over a score of Conseils Généraux expressed their 
desire to see the monopoly adopted. The latest convert is 
no less a personage than M. Charles Dupuy, the former 
President of the Council, who seems impressed with the 
belief that by espousing the cause of the monopoly he may 
regain ground he has lost since his fall from power. 





‘Tur truth is that a more seductive reform—on paper at 
any rate-—than that of which M. Alglave is the champion 
has rarely, if ever, raised the hopes of a nation. It would 
bring in an annual revenue of 800 millions, it would not 
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ruin or even damage the big distillers and yet it would 
leave the small men, the private producers of alcohol, the 
pouilleurs de cru, at liberty to continue their output, it 
would ensure the consumer getting alcohol of sound 
quality and it would not increase by a centime the price of 
the petit verre. Such are some of the advantages claimed 
for this miraculous reform: et j’en passe et des meilleurs. 
A curious point too is that nobody seems to have discovered 
any serious defect in the scheme. Fears have been 
expressed that it would open the door to fraud, but M. 
Alglave is confident that this is impossible owing to the 
discovery of a mysterious bottle, the basis of his project, a 
bottle that can be filled and emptied, but the refilling of 
which passes the ingenuity of man. In any case the serious 
discussion of the reform at an early date, probably next 
session, is most probable. Our politicians being agreed 
that radical changes in our financial régime are necessary 
and being in hopeless conflict over the introduction of any 
description of income tax they are in the right mood to 
pay attention to a project which promises to kill more 
birds with one stone than any devised before by the most 
sanguine legislator. 





‘M. BourGeors’s speech at Figeac, of which I wrote to you 
Jast week, has resulted in a highly amusing and most 
characteristic incident. Among those who banqueted 
with M. Bourgeois and listened afterwards to his subdued 
criticisms of the Senate were two magistrates. ‘These func- 
tionaries are now repenting their temerity in feasting with 
fervid Radicals while a Moderate Government is in office. 
With a rigour worthy of a graver cause they have been 
sternly brought to book by M. Mélinef or their bowing of 
the knee to Baal. The hard case of these two peccant 
servants of the State is a delicious illustration of the 
beauties of our inestimable régime. The Republican func- 
tionaries are not allowed to have any political opinions at 
all. They must be of the same opinion as the Govern- 
ment, and as the Government, and with it the political 
programme in vogue, changes every few months their 
position is one of uncommon perplexity. Indeed it would 
seem to be an easier matter to serve both God and Mammon 


than the Third Republic. 





‘A peart of some price. The Municipal Council of 
Mirecourt has voted the stupendous sum of one hundred 
and fifty franes to provide for the religious instruction of 
the pupils at the local college. The Government has not 
cancelled this vote, as it has the right to do. Commenting 
on the action, or rather inaction, of the Cabinet M. Henri 
Rochefort declares: “ Rien de plus grave ne s'est produit 
depuis Pavenement du ministére que cette complicite de nos 
gouvernants dans cette réinstallation du prétre dans 
l’école.”” The italics are mine. Sad indeed are the effects 


of anti-clericalism on the brain. 


‘A portion of the Opposition Press continues to write 
of the Czar’s visit with qualified enthusiasm, The line 
taken by the writers and in particular by Paul de Cassagnac 
and Edouard Drumont—who has intermittent fits of 
intelligence —is that if the presence of the Czar in Paris is 
something to be thankful for it is most desirable that the 
uncertainty enveloping the relations between France and 
Russia should be removed. The Socialist Press, though 
for different reasons, is developing the same theme. The 
fact is the revolutionary newspapers are at their wits’ ends 
how to comment on the visit. To be true to their 
principles they would have to say all sorts of disagreeable 
things about the Czar and the alliance, but this they dare 
not do in the face of popular opinion. They are reduced 
in consequence to falling into line with Bonapartists and 
other enemies of the people. ‘The party is having a bad 
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time of it in every direction just now. One of its principal 
ornaments, M. Vaillant, Deputy, is bewailing the looting 
of his villa by those practical Socialists yelept burglars.’ 


IN THE CITY 


AST year the gross receipts of the railways in the 
United Kingdom from all sources’ reached 
£85,922,702, the working expenditure £47,876,637 and 
the net receipts £38,046,005. Each of these totals is the 
largest ever recorded and at first blush they appear 
satisfactory, but a little of the gilt comes off when we look 
at the enormous increase of capital that was necessarv to 
earn the net profit. The total paid-up capital of our 
railways is £1,001,110,221, or, if the nominal increase 
arising from conversions and duplications be deducted, 
£912,615,000. This shows an actual increase of over 
£8,000,000 as compared with 1894, while if we go back 
to 1889 we find that the total paid-up capital, without 
making any deduction for concessions and splitting, was 
then only £876,595,166, as against the present total of 
£1,001,110,221. In 1889 the gross receipts were about 
£9,000,000 less than they were last year, but the net 
receipts came to £36,930,901 or about £1,100,000 less 
than in 1895, while compared with 1894 they were 
only £170,000 smaller. It may be said that we have 
taken a very good year in 1889 and a very bad one in 1894, 
which is not a fair comparison, but very much the same 
result will be seen by comparing 1890 or 1891 with 1894, 
and in spite of the improvement of last year which by all 
appearance will be considerably bettered in the current 
twelve months, we cannot describe the situation as entirely 
satisfactory. What we see is a very small increase in the 
mileage, and a constant increase in expenditure, the latter 
growing far greater in proportion than the gross receipts. 
To prove this it is only necessary to state that the propor- 
tion of net receipts to paid-up capital last year was 3:80 
per cent., which though an improvement of ‘03 per cent. 
over 1894 goes against 4°21 per cent. in 1889, 4°10 per 
cent. in 1890, and 4 per cent. iu 1891. In the meantime 
the mileage has only grown from 19,945 miles in 1889 to 
21,174 last year, and it is obvious that the increase in 
expenses arises not from the higher cost of transportation 
due to longer distances traversed but from greater facilities 
to the travelling public and traders, and from the rapid 
growth of local taxation. It is noticeable that on about 
£60,000,000 of capital no dividend was paid last year. 

At length the details of the amalgamation of the Barnato 
Bank and several Johannesburg land and building com- 
panies with the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment 
Company have been officially published. The object of the 
consolidation is stated to be the avoidance of possible com- 
petition between the Bank and the Investment Company, 
and it certainly is most desirable in the interest of the Bank 
shareholders that the fusion should take place. But one 
cannot help wondering why the Bank was ever formed, for 
it was clear from the beginning that it would be a rival to 
the Investment Company. It is unnecessary in these 
columns to go into the details of the scheme, and we need 
only add that it includes the purchase of a good deal of 
land and buildings in the suburbs of Johannesburg, from 
which Mr. B. I. Barnato anticipates the receipt of about 
£250,000 a year in the shape of ground-rents. The best 
feature is the reduction in the capital of the various 
undertakings, the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment 
Company which buys up the others alone retaining its full 
capital. The purchases are to be effected by increasing the 
capital of ‘ Johnnies’ from £834,000 to £2,750,000 out of 
which £1,503,125 goes to acquire the Bank with its issued 
capital of £2,625,000. An issue of 200,000 shares is to be 
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made at £3 15s. per share in order to provide funds for 
developing the landed property at Johannesburg, and the 
interest is guaranteed by Messrs. Barnato without any 
commission. The Consolidated Company will also start with 
a reserve of £1,600,000, furnished by the existing reserves of 
‘ Johnnies’ and the Bank and the premium on the new share 
issue, and it is quite possible that it will earn large profits, 
which does not however make the floating of the Bank last 
year any the more intelligible. 

A new venture which has been recently introduced in 
the mining market is the Grand Central Mining Company, 
the shares of which are quoted at 23. ‘The Company’s 
mine is in the Hermosillo District of the State of Sonora, 
Mexico, and its introduction in London is due to the 
Exploration Company. ‘The Board contains some in- 
fluential men, such as Captain T. Mein, late manager of 
the Robinson Mine in South Africa, and Mr. Matesdorf. 
The most wonderful statements are made concerning its rich- 
ness in gold, the mine having produced at the rate of =8 400 
aday in August. At present there are 50 stamps running, 
and it is declared that the cost of production amounts to 
only 3dwt. onthe ton. Speculative investors might do well 
to make a few inquiries about this Company, for if a 
quarter of the statements that have been made to us are 
accurate, there is no doubt that the shares will see very 
much higher prices. 

There has been a considerable revival in the American 
market owing to the large amount of gold that is flowing 
into the United States and to the large majority of the 
Republicans in the Vermont elections. For once the very 
low rates that are now prevailing on the railways, particu- 
larly in the Southern States, have had a beneficial effect on 
the country, since they have enabled grain to be moved to 
the seaboard for export and have assisted to turn the trade 
balance in favour of the United States. Thus the object 
which the bankers’ syndicate set itself to perform—to 
attract gold from Eurepe—has been effected by natural 
causes, among which, of course, must be included the 
difficulty of obtaining money which has restricted the 
volume of imports. Until the election has taken place it 
is impossible to feel confident of what will happen, but it 
seems quite likely that speculators will discount in advance 
the probable success of sound money and that conse- 
quently there will be a rise in the market. The report 
of the Denver and Rio Grande Railway for the year 
ended June 30 is decidedly good and as the line 
goes through the great silver region of Colorado, it 
seems as if the securities of the Company were worth 
attention, whatever happens. Home Rails have had a 
slight reaction in apprehension of dearer money, which we 
believe to be unfounded. It is true that in the last 
fortnight over £3,500,000 has been withdrawn from the 
Bank of England for export, but the stock of gold is still 
over £44,000,000, and the reserve amounts to £33,300,000, 
which is more than 56 per cent. of the liabilities. Unless 
a further and considerable quantity of gold is withdrawn 
there is not much chance of money becoming appreciably 
dearer, especially as the discount rates in the open market 
are still little more than half the Bank of England’s official 
minimum. The notice of a lock-out on the Clyde has 
adversely affected the Scotch stocks, and the Caledonian 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. against 4) per cent, 
a year ago, being less than had been expected, was also 
an unfavourable influence. At the current price, how- 
ever, Caledonian deferred still appears to be cheap, since 
it returns more than any other stock except possibly 
Brighton A. The improvement in the South African 
market has been on the whole well maintained, but West 
Australians are stagnant, though a rise is prophesied in 
the near future. 
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WESTERN AMERICAN SENTIMENT 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

T is one of the disadvantages of our feeble human intel- 
lects that we are unable to grasp much beyond what lies 
within or has some direct connection with our immediate 
entourage. The Englishman who travels in the States 
complains that European affairs occupy a space in the 
newspapers not much in excess of that covered by the 
stamp in the corner, and an American, writing recently in 
the London Chronicle, complains that we reciprocate this 
delicate indifference as regards the momentous affairs of 
his vast country. Both complaints are equally just, and yet 
it could scarcely be otherwise. Both nations are too busy 
to concern themselves about each other except where their 
interests dovetail or conjoin. Thus when a big question 
like the present battle of the monetary standards arises in 
America, which is bound to affect England and Europe, we 
find ourselves in the position of a man who has suddenly 
awoke, in the middle of a sermon and has lost so much of 
the context that he fails to understand the drift of the 
speaker’s remarks, The reality and significance of this 
great silver question, especially in the Western States, 
appears to be only just dawning upon the English people. 

Most of our knowledge of American affairs and senti- 
ments are derived from a section of the New York Press, 
particularly the /Zera/d and the 7ribune, in which everything 
hostile to their recognised views, which are cosmopolitan 
rather than American and on the side of the banking and 
trading community of New York rather than on that of 
the miner, farmer and labourer of the Middle and Western 
States, is carefully sifted out. Few persons in this country 
ever see or read the innumerable papers which stretch 
across a zone as wide as the Atlantic through Chicago to 
San Francisco, or stay long enough in the country to 
understand the particular influences which surround and 
dominate the spirit of its people. We thus see through a 
glass darkly and the metaphor equally applies to the way 
in which the western man views us in rclation to at least 
one aspect of the silver question. 

First let us endeavour to grasp the salient causes for this 
widespread revolt against gold. One cause affecting the 
prime producers out west is to be found in the too rapid de- 
velopment of the agricultural resources of the country with- 
out due regard to markets and bad seasons. The western 
farmers are mortgaged up to the hilt, and are now facing the 
difficulty of paying interest on unduly inflated prices for 
the land. Everywhere the merciless grip of the money- 
lender and the bondholder drains out the margin of profit 
which the producer recognises to be his proper due. He 
gazes round for some remedy, and is told that the very 
same cause that depresses the price of his produce is adding 
an unearned increment to the value of the interest he pays 
to the money-lender, and that this cause lies in the undue 
appreciation of gold brought about, amongst other things, 
by its virtual adoption by his country as a single standard. 
Incapable of grasping complicated questions of finance, 
he nevertheless recognises the fundamental arithmetic of 
the statement and begins to look upon the money-lender 
very much in the light of a crafty robber. He next hears 
the gospel of free silver preached, which assures him that 
by the simple operation of free coinage at 16 to 1 his 
prices will rise and his enemies’ gold will climb down. 
He thoroughly believes in the capacity of his vast 
country and energetic people to accomplish anything they 
initiate, and he becomes an ardent convert to free silver. 
In all there is no intention to repudiate debts or defraud 
his creditors, If necessary he will pay in gold, but he 
wishes to make the gold more accessible by raising the 
value of his silver to what he believes it ought to be, and 
will be, under a system by which it is placed on a coinage 
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parity with gold as a legal tender. Moreover, the languish- 
ing smaller silver mines all round him, which it once paid 
to work, remind him that a large number of his former 
local purchasers are too impoverished to take his products 
except at ruinously low rates, and this adds further force 
to the argument. 

The silver mining community of the Mountain States 
naturally side with the new movement, chiefly from motives 
of self interest. Representing the largest area of silver 
production in the world, they would be the first to benefit 
by any policy which would increase the demand for silver 
and raise its gold value enough to allow all the mines to be 
in full working orcer at a profit. They fully believe that 
it is under-demand and not over-production which keeps 
them idle. Over-production indeed sounds a myth to 
them when they are told that all the silver in the world 
could be stowed in a cubical room whose side is the length 
of a cricket pitch. Legislation by which a small mass of 
gold is arbitrarily denominated money, to the exclusion 
of a material that they can dig out and sell for purposes 
of exchange to people who seldom handled a gold coin in 
their lives, appears to them tyrannous and monopolistic. 

The labourer in the West and the poorer classes 
generally regard the silver question from the same point 
of view as the farmer. Looking forward under free silver 
to an increase of wages, or of the price of labour, in com- 
mon with the enhanced prices of commodities, they appear 
to forget that such a rise in their purchasing potential 
would probably be considerably discounted by the corres- 
ponding proportionate rise in the value of commodities. 
At the time they seem to be fully convinced that under 
the present system the silver dollar, which is a far more 
tangible reality to them than its paper credit equivalent 
in the East, has by the action of gold monometallism 
been reduced to the position of a token for the gold dollar, 
which they seldom see and which by some mysterious 
means has become unduly appreciated. 

The banker, the capitalist, the manufacturer, and the 
professional classes in the West, as elsewhere, naturally 
oppose a policy which they think would lower the value 
of the unit in terms of which their capital, credit, accounts, 
and more or less permanent incomes are expressed, but 
these form a minority of the population, while the very 
fact that what would apparently benefit the poorer classes 
would prove detrimental to them paralyses the influence 
they would ordinarily exert in regard to a policy fraught 
with less discriminating results. The quality of the 
population, as well as the nature of the country and 
the occupations of its inhabitants, has tended to favour 
the spread of the proposed free silver experiment. 
Representing the youngest and most fiery biood of the 
nation, possessing boundless faith in the natural resources 
of a territory as yet only partially developed, impatient of 
control, and anxious to set themselves free from monetary 
obligations which bind them more tightly now than 
formerly, they naturally view with favour a remedy which, 
with characteristic impetuosity, they imagine will enable 
them to check the growing wealth of the capitalist and 
pay their obligations with the profits which would under 
the present system find their way into his pockets. 

Despite a certain Socialistic flavour about it, the majority 
are certainly ignorant that the gold monometallists regard 
the advent of a (0-cent silver dollar in place of the 
existing 100-cent silver or paper dollar, nominally redeem- 
able in gold, as involving repudiation. Recognising the 
danger of allowing the sound-money side to appeal to the 
national honour, Mr. Bryan has recently declared that the 
tender of the free silver dollar would not necessarily 
involve repudiation, at least to the extent ordinarily 
assumed, because of the coming rise in its value due to 
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the increased demand for silver, and though this is strongly 
contested by the gold men, it expresses the general senti- 
ment of the most respectable of the Western Silverites. 
Nominal repudiation appears a small crime to a man whe 
believes he has been systematically defrauded of the 
legitimate value of his labour and produce for years past 
and, moreover, expects, by a drastic manceuvre, nearly to 
double his number of units and still keep their intrinsic 
value unchanged. ‘To accuse the entire silver party of a 
desire to repudiate is as unjust as to accuse the gold 
monometallists of a deliberate intention of conspiring to 
ruin the Western producer. 

It is certain, however, that all through the West and 
South there is a strong and genuine movement in favour 
of free silver, and it is curiously mixed up with a general 
semi-socialistic feeling against England and those Eastern 
Americans who are believed to be playing into the hands 
of England. Hostility to England is unfortunately normally 
dominant all through the Western States. Distance in 
this case lends no enchantment to the view. Under the 
present circumstances the ordinary feeling is accentuated 
by the notion which has generally obtained that England 
is selfishly blocking the path to bimetallism in order, as 
the democratic programme says, that by ‘ preserving gold 
monometallism she may bring other nations into servitude 
to London.’ No amount of argument or assertion would 
avail to dispel this prejudice from the minds of the more 
rabid and chauvinistic Silverites. They chafe against the 
financial power of England and their bondage to her 
invested capital. They would infinitely prefer, if they 
could afford it, to be free, and to extend the Monroe 
doctrine to her financial as well as to her territorial acquisi- 
tions. Such a sentiment naturally imparts an emotional 
element into a question which ought to be a purely econo- 
mic and financial one, but it would be idle for us to pretend 
that it is not a serious factor in the coming contest. 

The preceding remarks by one who has recently spent 
some time in the Western states are being daily confirmed 
by letters from the Middle and Western States. The 
growing desire for a restoration of silver to its previous 
position as a monetary standard in the States, partially met 
by the temporising Bland and Sherman Acts, is assuming 
the dimensions of a civil financial war, and though ‘an 
appeal to the sword’ written by some hot heads to the 
American papers sounds a delightfully melodramatic way 
of solving an intricate monetary problem, it shows the 
strength of some of the sentiments which have been 
stirred up amongst the unconventional and impulsive 
Westerners over the relative dominance of the rival 
standards. 


THE CINQUE PORTS AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE 
e™ RESPONDENCE over well-known initials has been 


going on in relation to the exact bearing of some of 
Lord Salisbury’s remarks in the course of his installation 
speech as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. He had the 
fortune to describe the Cinque Ports as likely, in any future 
wars, to ‘ be always in the front of the battle and to have 
a large portion of the duty of defending this country con- 
fided to them by the course of events.’ A correspondent 
of the 7%imes drew attention to the remarks as ‘ open to 
very serious misconception, and wrote a clear letter 
explaining how, in his opinion, we must be at the last 
gasp, before this could come to pass. Lord Salisbury based 
his conclusion on the two premisses that ‘ the circumstances 
of existing warfare would drive the war into the narrow 
seas’; and that such a war would, much of it at least, 
‘be conducted by vessels which do not love the open 
ocean and which cannot get far from the coast or from 
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supplies.’ He had in his mind, of course, torpedo-boats, 

but he hardly recognised the growing tendency to con- 
struct torpedo vessels which do love the open sea, and are 
quite as independent, even in the matter of supplies, as 
any other ships. And if the torpedo-boat, as boat, is dis- 
appearing, and if her place is being filled by the torpedo 
vessel, as it seems, then we are unable to find a founda- 
tion for the other proposition that the war will necessarily 
be driven into the narrow seas. But if we take Lord 
Salisbury’s utterance, as it stands, and say: (1) that future 
naval war will be driven into the narrow seas ; (2) that it 
will be carried on by vessels which are not sea-keeping ; 
and (3) that Dover and the other Cinque Ports will be the 
points attacked when the war—in its natural course 
passes to our own land; we must admit that the Prime 
Minister was after all only seeking for something pleasant 
to say in regard to his Lord Wardenship. It was not easy 
to provide a future for what was essentially of the past. 
It was hard to speak of the Cinque, or rather of the 
Huit ports, when Sandwich, Hastings, Hythe, Romney, 
Winchelsea, Rye and Seaford, are no longer ‘ports,’ 
and the modern harbour of Dover is alone available for 
modern ships. Lord Salisbury meant to do the best he 
could for the ancient ports and burroughs, and never 
meant us to sean too closely words which could hardly 
have a literal meaning. 

The difficulty, however, is that such language falling 
from the lips of a Prime Minister generally means 
an expenditure of money in particular directions. If 
Lord Salisbury tells the scanty populations of some 
of the Cinque Port towns and the extended popula- 
tions of others, that they will be in the forefront of 
the battle in future wars, it is only natural that they 
should wish to be prepared—at the general expense of the 
country—to occupy that position with credit and success: 
If these places are the key of the position of the United 
King lom, which a literal acceptation of Lord Salisbury’s 
words would intimate, surely it is madness to leave them 
undefended? Some sort of floating idea of this kind 
draws a great deal of Imperial taxation to Dover. The 
exact hypothesis which is held to justify large expenditure 
at Dover is scarcely discoverable. There is no doubt the 
solid basis of improved comfort of passengers passing 
either way across the Channel. From this point of view a 
great deal of work may yet be done at Calais, and on our 
own side of the water; but it is of no use bettering the 
one harbour unless the other keeps pace with it. There is 
also the general question of providing a harbour of refuge 
for the mercantile marine in a position of supposed con- 
venience like Dover. But the mere making of a useful 
harbour in a convenient place would scarcely have drawn 
to this survivor of the Cinque Ports, the Imperial funds 
which have been lavished upon it. (Quite other consi- 
derations have been at the bottom of the expenditure. 
‘Dover,’ said the Royal Commissioners of 1859, ‘ does 
not contain either a dockyard or arsenal which it is 
necessary to protect from bombardment or capture. 
It is, in fact, the only place in England which partakes 
of the nature of a strategical fortress or intrenched 
camp in its primary object.’ That idea had, when 
the Commission reported, caused the expenditure of 
£165,000 on the fortifications of Dover, and the recom- 
mendation followed that another £170,000 should go the 
same way, while the minimum garrison of 6000 men should 
be locked up withinthem. But why does Dover occupy this 
unique position? The Royal Commissioners state the 
primary reason as follows :—‘ Being the nearest point to 
the opposite coast, the possession of the strong ground 
about Dover, which would give an enemy command of the 
harbour and roadstead, would afford him immense advan- 
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tage, as a /éte de pont under cover of which he could throw 
troops into this country.’ This seems a reasonable propo- 
sition, if the supposed bridge were actually there; but 
when there is no bridge, what is the good of a téle du pont ? 
Then the next reason for expenditure seems to set the 
first at defiance. Ordinary principles of defence would tell 
us not to fortify a position which may fall into the enemy’s 
hands and be quadrupled in value to them because it 
is fortified. On all grounds the point at which to erect 
works should be such as commands the possible ¢¢/e du pont, 
and could not therefore be the heights of Dover—any- 
where but there. This being obvious, a new reason is 
found for expenditure by assuming that the real use for 
Dover is as a point d’appui for an army to resist invasion 
by acting on the enemy’s flank, rather than on his front, 
on his imagined march upon London, Then, as if some- 
how or other reason was to be given for a pre-determined 
expenditure, the projected improvement of the harbour is 
claimed as a reason, ‘even although the harbour project 
should not be carried into effect.’ But now think of it for 
amoment. All the works at Dover which command the 
sea, are armed with guns—sometimes of the heaviest- 
specially prepared to destroy that class of ship which dis- 
tinctly ‘loves the open ocean’; while it is certain that the 
torpedo-boat or vessel has no power to attack Dover. 

Then the first of the Zimes correspondents reminds 
us that all arguments of this kind ‘ignore the Empire 
altogether.. And manifestly so. For if the course 
of the naval war is to drive it into the waters 
on our side of the Channel, so as to bring Dover 
into the forefront of the battle, who has got hold 
of the waters outside those in which the enemy is 
operating? Or to put it the other way, how can the 
war come into owr narrow waters—for that is the issue— 
until the enemy has beaten it out of jis narrow waters ° 
And why, if it is to come into our narrow waters, should it 
particularly go into Dover narrow waters? If Brest and 
Cherbourg could be transferred to the situations now occu- 
pied by Calais and Boulogne; and if in these days of 
steam it is easy to transport troops twenty miles by sea, 
but difficult to transport them a hundred and fifty miles, 
then perhaps the coasts about Dover might be chosen 
rather than the coasts about Brighton. Otherwise, one 
does not see why troops should be brought from distant 
ports to be put on shore in face of, say, a single battery at 
Dover, rather than clear of all batteries at Brighton or 
Worthing. The idea of Martello Towers at intervals all 
round the coast, wherever Janding was possible, was at 
least logical, however much it mistook the real principles of 
defence. But there is no logic in erecting enormous and 
costly defensive works at one accessible point, and leaving 
several hundred accessible points without any defensive 
works atall. ‘The discussion of such questions as these will 
be always with us. Just as any stick will do to beat a dog 
with, so will any sort of statement or argument do to justify 
the local defensive expenditure. It would clear up matters a 
good deal were it laid down once for all that defensive 
expenditure has been set up at Dover because we can see 
the coast of I’rance from there ; and that until we cease to 
see it, it will be necessary to go on with the expenditure, 


MALINGERING 


\ ALINGERING is ‘a term used in the British army 

to express the crime of feigning disease in order 
to obtain discharge from the service, or to escape some 
special duty.” The word has a wider sense in popular 
language, and a malingerer is usually defined in our 
dictionaries as ‘a person who feigns illness in order to 
escape duty or labour.’ There are few indeed of us who 
have not come within the sweep of this net at some period 
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of our lives. Where is the child with soul so dead as 
never to have told his parents or governess, untruthfully, 
that his head ached and he couldn’t go to school or do 
irregular verbs that morning? In later life we cling to 
the same practice, having once found it useful. Social 
malingerers are as thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. ‘Tie 
up the knocker, say I’m sick—I’m dead,’ is the form in 
which they put their pretences. Lord Varintosh was an 
adroit practitioner, and kept a tooth, according to Miss 
Newcome, which always ached when he didn’t want to 
go out to dinner. Gout, influenza and a sprained ankle 
are all adopted as convenient excuses by malingerers of 
various ages. As we descend the social scale we find 
malingering on the increase. The clerk and the shop 
assistant are experts in the exact number of holidays 
that they can safely take on the plea of ill-health, 
and the small householder called to serve on a jury 
is often ready with a similar excuse. One result of this 
custom is that our Coroners are getting as artful as a tough 
old Surgeon-Major. Only last week one of them was 
trying his skill with a juror who pleaded deafness. ‘ You 
may leave the Court,’ said the Coroner in his most dulcet 
tone, hoping to unseal that juror’s ears. But in this case 
cither the deafness was real, or Greek had met Greek: no 
result followed, and the juror got safely off. If he was 
annoyed at being suspected of malingering, he can always 
console himself with some splendid historical precedents. 
At least three of the ancient sages were all malingerers on 
occasion. ‘I'wo of them, indeed, were put to such a shift 
to save their lives. David had to feign madness in order 
to defend himself in exile from the swords of the Philistines, 
and Solon in order to urge forbidden doctrines in the ears 
of his fellow Athenians. Junius Brutus earned his cogno- 
men by the ingenuity with which he made the hated 
Tarquin look on him as a safe personage of weak intellect, 
and Ulysses, wisest of Greeks, was not ashamed to feign 
insanity in order to get off going upon the wild adventure 
of the Trojan War. Pope Sixtus V. earned the Triple 
Crown itself by malingering, for the Sacred College elected 
him in the sure but much mistaken confidence that he 
could not live out the year. Compared with that, it is a 
small thing to evade a dinner or slide out of a jury-box by 
assuming an ailment though we have it not. 

But those distinguished persons have avoided the some- 
what unattractive reputation with which the world endows 
the modern malingerer. A correspondent of the 7%mes has 
lately reminded us, d@ propos of the dynamiters, that such 
schemes are usually, in this country, directed towards pro- 
curing release from prison. In our gaols the malingerer is 
always present, though the public seldom hears of him. 
His efforts vary from the trifling affectation needed to 
escape a distasteful duty to the simulation of serious bodily 
or mental illness which may lead to liberty. ‘The medical 
officer of one of our prisons, who has given special atten- 
tion to the subject, thinks that ‘considering the class of 
men from which the vast majority of prisoners are drawn, 
the low morale, ... ete., the amount of malingering is 
much less than might be expected.’ Yet the seeds are 
invariably present—we have just seen that they are im- 
planted in human nature—and if ‘injudicious kindness’ 
gives them a suitable hot-bed, they soon become luxuriant. 
Fashion rules in this matter, as in most others, and mimicry 
plays as great a part in prison ailments as in the games of 
children or the hysteria of school-girls. Thus the tricks 
of the malingerer fall into three classes. First, there is the 
mere exaggeration of existing symptoms, which speaks for 
itself. Secondly, we have the minor cases which occur in 
such prisoners as are drawn from the tramps and sturdy 
beggars who counterfeit disease to attract the charitable 
to-day as they did in the Middle Ages: the genera] 
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reader will find ample details in Noire Dame and The 
Cloister and the Uearth. These affect ‘ the habitual criminal 
unstable in character, idle in the extreme, often of low men- 
tal type, but withal crafty, cunning, and often stubborn,’ who 
will give himself any pain to avoid the discomfort of hard 
labour. He produces sores by the friction of brick-dust and 
the use of irritants, of which soap is the most mentionable. 
Abscesses are caused by splinters of wood or bits of 
copper inserted under the skin. Irritation of the eye-ball 
is set up by the skilful application of white-wash. The 
kind of ailment chosen depends on what seems to pay 
best. Old hands conduct a regular trade in soap-pills and 
copper wire for bread or tobacco, All these tricks are 
fairly easy to detect. It is not so with the clever im- 
postures favoured by the higher class of prisoners, who are 
being punished for forgery or fraud. Some of these 
show singular cunning in the simulation of such diseases, 
hard to diagnose, as insanity, epilepsy, partial paralysis, 
defects of sight and hearing, blood-spitting, or debility 
caused by partial starvation. The doctors know how hard 
it is to divide the sheep from the goats, and as modern 
humanity insists that any doubt must be given in favour or 
the sufferer, it is certain that not a few malingerers have 
triumphantly opened their prison gates. Constant watch- 
ing and a judicious use of instruments, especially the 
galvanic battery, defeat many impostors, but not all. It 
is some consolation for the honest man to learn that some- 
times the crime carries its own punishment, when the 
malingerer’s simulation of a disease, especially insanity, is 
so good as actually to produce it in him. Prison doctors 
often marvel at ‘the amount of suffering and discomfort 
that prisoners will endure in order to attain some quite 
inadequate end.’ Convicts have been known deliberately 
to thrust a limb before a loaded truck or into a chaff- 
cutter, on the principle that idleness with one arm is better 
than hard labour with two. 

Somewhat akin to this is the old-world device of con- 
scripts to escape military service by self-mutilation. 
Blowing off the trigger-finger is still provided against 
in the Army Act, and the word poltroon ‘surprises by 
himself’ in its philological reminiscence of such a custom 
long ago. ‘A cowardly shirking fellow,’ according to 
Trench, would incapacitate himself for archer-service by 
cutting off his thumb: the pollice truncus, or poltroon, thus 
became ‘a name of scorn affixed to every base and cowardly 
evader of the duties and dangers of life.’ The poltroon, 
however, even if this plausible derivation be correct, was 
hardly a malingerer. ‘To find that animal in perfection we 
have to look at a country in which conscription prevails, 
notably France. ‘J/amais, says a high authority, ‘on ne vil fant 
de myopes en France que depuis la conscription. Twenty per 
cent. now wear glasses, as against five in the old days: 
some actually produce the short sight they feign. The 
tests applied are just the reverse of those in English 
military examinations, where the trouble is to prevent the 
short-sighted hero from getting into the army, and his 
coaches cram him with devices to pass the doctor. When 
Napoleon drained France of able-bodied men, malingering 
became common, and it is far more prevalent to-day 
than most Frenchmen care to own. Some conscripts 
simulate diseases of the eye by injecting belladonna. 
Others take advantage of a harmless fall to pre- 
tend to an incurable deformation of the leg, which is 
often detected by placing the patient on a stool and 
making him balance on the sound foot, when nature 
usually straightens the contracted leg, under peril of a fall. 
Yet some men have sufficient constancy to defeat the 
doctors : one dragoon earned his release at the end of two 
years’ close watching and was seen a week later walking 
as well as ever. Epilepsy is so easy to feign that twenty 
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per cent. of the conscripts lay claim to it, whereas the 
proportion of real sufferers is about one in a thousand. 
The French regimental surgeons have their own rough 
ways of treating such cases, akin to the story of the 
beggar of whom Ambroise Paré relates that he was cured 
of epilepsy by a threat to fire the straw bed on which 
he lay, to all appearance totally insensible. Thus one 
dragoon was cured by the appearance of a white-hot horse 
shoe which the doctor proposed to apply to his back, and 
another by the suggestion of a painful operation. In the 
same way feigned deafness is detected by such devices as 
that of the Coroner aforesaid, or by the sound of money 
dropped behind the patient’s back, or by a sudden aceusa- 
tion of murder, which the shocked malingerer forgets that 
he ought not to hear. Much more difficult as well as 
more rare are such cases as those of the genuine epileptic 
who feigns another disease, or of the men who can, like 
the Hindoo jogi, arrest the heart’s action and feign 
catalepsy at will. On the whole a country does not lose 
much by the success of these gentlemen, who are too 
clever to make good soldiers. Still one is glad, for the 
honour of the Flag, that malingering has practically ceased 
to appear in the medical reports of the British army. 


A WEST COUNTRY WORTHY 
\ LMOST everybody has heard of the famous sporting 


parson, Jack Russell, who flourished so long and so 
vigorously in Devonshire. But comparatively few people 
have heard of Jack Russell's cousin, who was really quite 
as remarkable a figure in the sporting world, Harry Terrell. 
Nor, indeed, was it as a sportsman only that he was a 
personage for remark and reflection. Knowledge con- 
cerning him can new be very easily and pleasantly obtained, 
since Mr. W. FI. Collier, who knew him intimately, has 
published a book concerning him (larry Terrell. A 
Dartmoor Philosopher. London: Simpkin), which gives 
as good an idea as could possibly be conveyed in writing 
of a man as to whom his memorialist makes these pregnant 
and true observations: ‘He was both intentionally and 
unintentionally amusing. . . . He had a peculiar faculty 
of being the same to every one, whether a peer ora beggar, 
and if the peer or the beggar did not see the matter in the 
same light, so much the worse for them. . . . Harry Terrell 
passed them by on the other side and they troubled him 
no more.’ And certainly in the case of a man with such 
gifts, one could scarce say, perhaps, accomplishments, 
except indeed as to his wonderful riding, it was so much 
the worse for any one, peer or beggar, who let slip a chance 
of getting acquainted with him, 

No doubt the peculiar faculty to which Mr. Collier 
refers of being not all things but the same thing to 
all men had much or everything to do with the ex- 
traordinarily good understanding which was immedi- 
ately established between the late Rajah Brooke and 
Terrell, when the Rajah approached ‘Terrell with a 
view to purchasing Terrell’s house—a desire he after- 
wards attained—Burrator. The two men seem to have 
comprehended each other at a glance. Each was accus- 
tomed to take his own way and go his own way; each 
was accustomed, the one on a vast the other on a neces- 
sarily restricted scale, to implicit attention and obedience ; 
each had learnt to expect this obedience and attention by 
dint of possessing and cultivating that strange gift which 
the Americans call magnetism and which has made most 
of the great commanders and all the great orators of the 
world. That the Rajah had this gift is notorious; that 
Terrell had it is attested by many private anecdotes, some 
of the best of which are to be found in Mr. Collier's 
pages. Consequently when the two men met it was like 
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the meeting between Khamal and the Colonel’s son in 
Mr. Kipling’s immortal ballad; each recognised at once 
that the other was emphatically ‘a man,’ and from the 
very moment of their introduction everything, by reason 
of this mutual recognition, went between them on velvet 
and as if they had been friends of long standing. There 
is one particularly delightful story which illustrates the 
relations that so quickly arose between them, and I quote 
it exactly as Mr, Collier gives it—as indeed who could 
vive it better? ‘The conversation [between the Rajah 
and Terrell] never flagged. I heard Terrell say to him, 
“What sort of a thing’s a Rajah?” “Oh!” said the 
Rajah “a kind of king.” Terrell said, looking him all over, 
“ Every inch a King Pll warn’ee.”’ Warn is as the author 
explains in a foot note, or at any rate it was before the 
days of Board schools, excellent Devonshire for warrant, 
and the story is forcibly and pleasingly characteristic of 
the two men, and of the way in which they took each 
other’s measure, especially when compared with an imme- 
diately following statement of how, when the Rajah 
wished to save himself trouble by buying all the furniture 
in a lump, and when Terrell vehemently objected on 
behalf of one particular piece, the Rajah said merely, ‘ Just 
as you please, Terrell, and ‘Terrell did as he pleased.’ 
Of his ‘magnetic’ gift I have often heard from an 
old friend who used to ride to hounds in his company 
and under his direction. She was not what would 
be called a particularly bold horsewoman, but if she 
ever ‘craned’ at an obstacle Terrell had only to turn in his 
saddle and say ‘ What be ee afraid of then ? Come on little 
maid!’ There was some magic in the command which 
compelled cbedience. So with a case more remarkable 
because it was a man and, morcover, a perfect stranger, 
who was concerned in it, that Mr. Collier relates for us. ‘A 
group of us happened to be on one side of a nasty dangerous 
fence and the stranger was the other side. Hounds were 
not running and there was a gate not far off. One of us, 
not myself, said to Terrell, “ Make him come over, Terrell,” 
knowing well enough he could if he chose. Terrell said 
«Get away with ee, he’ll break his neck.”” “Oh, no! he'll 
be all right,” was the answer. ‘Terrell looked at the fence 
again and then called out, “Come on.” He said this 
“ Come on,” in such an indescribably emphatic and take- 
no-denial manner, that the stranger immediately responded 
by riding over and joining us,’ 

Among many other stories (I must not rob Mr, Collier’s 
book of all its plums) of Terrell’s curious command over 
every one he met, gentle and simple alike, is one to the 
effect that Terrell, who was always kind to the young, had, 
in company with Mr, Collier, taken charge of a schoolboy 
at an otter hunt. The boy gave some signs of fatigue 
early in the day by asking, ‘Is it far from here, Mr. 
Terrell?’ Terrell replied only, ‘Oh! you’m like that, be 
ee?’ But when the day’s sport was over and they were 
riding back over the moor, some sixteen miles’ ride, 
Terrell quietly stopped at a large house, where he was 
barely if at all known, and said to the butler who opened 
the door, and at once most civilly carried out his wishes: 
‘Here—give this young gentleman something to ate will 
‘ee?’ When the boy had had ‘something to ate’ and they 
were riding home again Terrell’s companion asked him why 
he had done such a thing at a practically strange house. 
He replied simply, ‘ Do you think that there boy could ride 
home with us without anything to ate? Why, he’d a 
fainted!’ This was highly characteristic of him as, to be 
sure, was the less strictiy humane, but decidedly humour- 
ous, feat of making a certain sporting parson (not of course, 
his cousin) rush into the water at an otter hunt vociferously 
‘cheering the hounds, though there was not an atom of 
scent.’ A friend in the meadow called to him, ‘ What are 
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you about ? ’ and otherwise expressed his astonishment. He 
got for answer, ‘ It is that feller, Terrell’ and the answer 
seemed sufficient and complete. One could go on and on 
with such stories, but as I have said I must not rifle Mr. 
Collier's delightful volume, though I may end by quoting 
one of Terrell’s many quaint sayings in answer to a 
stranger who asked him about game on Dartmoor and 
finally asked, ‘Is there much black game on Dartmoor ?’ 
‘About wan every eighty miles,’ was the answer, and 
this, feste Mr. Collier, who knows Dartmoor better than a 
Londoner knows Piccadilly, is, on examination, about as 
correct an answer as could possibly be given after much 
instead of an instant’s reflection. Ww. H.. P. 


ASTROLOGIA REDUX 


pews in a potency for good or evil existing in the 
) stars goes back to the cradle of cur race, perhaps to 
its infancy. ‘The Greeks, strangely unsuperstitious with all 
their imagination, are almost the only nation exempt. 
Imperial Rome in its days of religious eclecticism welcomed 
the Chaldean reckoners ; and indeed the fancy, if it be a 
fancy, is one most natural to humanity. The stars, so 
remote vet so sympathetic, form a permanent challenge to 
man’s imagination ; and physical experience seems to bear 
out the notion of a direct influence. Sailors, be they 
never sc drunk, will pull a sleeping man out of the moon- 
light ; the effect of either moon or stars upon the spirits 
every one knows who has walked solitary by night. Nowa- 
days their appeal is on‘y to the emotions, and we are less 
observant of the constellations, we do not need Bovtes to tell 
the season for ploughing, nor the sun to read the hour of 
day by. Older generations with their eyes perpetually 
scanning the heavens, their clock and calendar, saw over- 
head a radiant and recognisable assemblage not the pattern 
of a magnificent kaleidoscope. Familiar with the general 
outline, they soon detected individual features ; the wrath- 
ful hue of Mars, Saturn’s leaden aspect, and the benign 
radiance of Jupiter. One star diifered from another star 
in glory, and in much besides; in colour, and, one might 
almost say, in feature. Man’s imagination working on 
these perceptions, invented the rest, or divined it. 
mathematics, one may be sure, only developed into the 
formal science of astrology that belief which began with 
shepherds to whom the host of stars kept company as 
they lay under the naked heavens and watched, with the 
patience of wild beasts or savages, the slow progress of 
Orion ; till by their endless contemplation they came to 
distinguish star from star as easily as they picked out sheep 
from sheep amung their flocks, Man believed in stellar 
influence before astrology came into being, as he believed 
in God before the birth of theology; with the advance of 
knowledge there came also dogmatism and imposture. 

If there was one thing which fifty years ago an educated 
man thought no less certain than the results of applied 
science, that thing was the falseness of astrology and witch- 
craft. Forces which, from the beginning, had lain un- 
suspected in the world, steam and electricity, could now 
be tapped at will with certainty as to the results. Each 
new step had been met with cries, Impossible ! Unheard 
of! yet each had been materially established. Over against 
these material and positive results produced by newly dis- 
covered energies were those forces of which men had talked 
since Babel and which could not be subjected to any con- 
stant ascertainable test. Themen of science, in the flush of 
their triumphs, took the simplest hypothesis and denied the 
existence of these non-material agencies, which had in all 
ages been mixed up with trickery and quackery. Chaucer's 
Doctor of Physie was well ‘ grounded in astronomye,’ 

He kepte his patient a ful great del 
In houses by his magik naturel. 
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But the last trait in the doctor's character is 


For gold in phisik is a cordial, 
Therfor he loved gold in special. 


Everywhere one finds that at times when the belief in 
astrology was scarcely less general than faith in religion, 
astrology was a byword for deceit. When people ceased 
to believe in it one would have thought it was dead and 
done with. Yet within the last few years there has been 
a marked revival, not only of interest, but of belief. 
Spiritualists have wrung from leading scientists the 
admission that certain results are produced in apparent 
defiance of known physical laws; and few people would 
be found now to dismiss all ghost stories as a pack of lies 
or misconceptions. Gradually the old beliefs are one by 
one being resumed ; but we confess it staggered us to find 
astrology accepted as true by men of the most highly 
trained intelligence. So it is, nevertheless. 
tain a suspension of judgment, as Mr. Legge apparently 
does in his pleasantly written article on ‘ Fortune-telling 
by the Stars,’ in the Pall Mall Magazine for July. Others 
have plunged neck and crop into positive affirmation. It 
seems, however, to be accepted among astrologers that the 
science is in decline ; that much ground must be regained 
before moderns can know all that was known to the wise 
of Babylon. Meanwhile, its votaries are doing their best 
in a highly modern way. They have founded an Astro- 
logical Society, and they publish a monthly magazine, 


Some main- 


The Modern Astrologer, which is conducted on the lines of 
the newest journalism. The society ‘welcomes every 
astrologer whose motives are pure, whether student or 
professor. You must not join with an eye to earning 
halt-crowns or even higher gratifications. A mere list of 
the subjects treated would appal the most hardened 
reader, for astrology is related to all the occult sciences— 
palmistry, phrenology and the rest; and, moreover, it has 
an ‘esoteric side,’ the centre point of which seems to be 
‘A.U.M., the great word of sound from which the 
whole of life is created.’ Leaving these formidable de- 
velopments, we note that in judicial astrology anybody, 
as it seems from Mr. Legge’s paper, can cast a horoscope 
if he or she has the necessary training, but that in the 
interpretation of the signs there is scope for genius, 
or, better still, soul-consciousness. The Modern Astre- 
for instance, certain ‘monthly pre- 
dictions.” In July it deplores the fact that whereas the 
death of a very eminent person was predicted for June, 
the only decease to which it could point was that of 
Colonel North. With a sweet humility, they revise the 
prediction in the light of experience, and point out that 
the signs really indicated the death of a very rich man. 
On the other hand, for August they predicted again the 
death of a great man, and Mars being square (that is 
adverse) to Venus, the constellation of painters, poets and 
musicians, they predicted the death of one of these. Sir 
John Millais died during the month. The scoffer may say 
that this was an event which all knew was likely to 
happen; however, it is satisfactory to know that the 
heavenly bodies were in their right places. Still, here 
was a prediction brought off, if one may be pardoned 
the vulgarity; and, lest any one should suspect ‘Leo’ 
of prophesying what we all know, here is the forecast 
for September. ‘The new moon falls in the ninth house 
in Virgo, afflicted by the squares of Mars and Neptune 
setting. This threatens foreign troubles, warlike talk, and 
bloodshed abroad. Our foreign relations will be er- 
dangered.’ There is nothing more definite in the sequel. 
On the whole, it seems a good prophecy ; but any journalist 
could have done it without the stars, even down to the con- 
clusion ; ‘ There will be much excitement and agitation over 
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foreign affairs, and some important speeches will be made 
on the subject.’ 

One or two interesting points may be noticed. It is 
said that the discovery of the planet, Uranus, far from upset- 
ting the old astrology confirms it ; various ancient predic- 
tions which were unaccountably unfulfilled can be rectified 
(ex post facto) by allowance for this unknown influence. 
As, however, the effect of Uranus is said to be ambiguous, 
having for its only constant feature ‘that the unexpected 
always happens, this confirmation of old astrology does 
not seem valuable. The Esoteric, a journal published in 
Applegate, California (ow donc la philosophic va-t-elle se 
nicher ?), quotes from the Arena a comment on the fact that, 
if sand be strewn on a surface which is made to vibrate by 
a violin-bow drawn against the rim, the sand arranges 
itself in radii and these exhibit in their angles definite 
portions of the circle. ‘The experiment suggests ‘that 
these angles, which are prime factors in an astrological 
figure, actually inhere in the natural workings of vibratory 
force in space.’ The figures assumed by the sand may, in 
short, be traced back to ‘planetary excitements exerted 
upon planes of the ecliptic.’ 

These remarks upon astrology are made from the purely 
outside point of view. Astrologers write for one another ; 
to the outside public their writings signify nothing. One 
thing, however, is clear. If judicial astrology becomes a 
science, it should be a department of the police. If any 
infant born at a certain moment on a certain day is likely 
to murder or to be murdered, the police should observe 
these moments and shadow carefully all persons born a 
them. A _ judicious palmist could predict with equal 
certainty the probable period of this undesirable occur- 
rence. But until astrologers can explain why twins, born 
to all intents simultaneously, have yet differing fortune 
—one sometimes being deformed, for instance—it does 
not seem necessary for Scotland Yard to give more than 
reasonable consideration to the matter. 


A GREAT PALAVER 


[* emulation of Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s successful indabas 

with the rebellious Matabele among the Matoppo hills 
the editor of the Ludgate Monthly has called the young 
braves of fiction around him and persuaded them to talk 
freely concerning the fiction of the future. The Palaver 
is most instructive, not as to the fiction of the future, but 
as to the personal views of this circle of novelists about 
fiction in general. Well forward sits Mr. H. G. Wells, 
arrayed in all the panoply of the dissecting-room and the 
laboratory. To this gifted young chief it is given to be 
the first among the braves to rank himself among the 
prophets. But it is quite certain that prophets are born, 
and not made in a hurry. ‘No one can prophesy,’ he 
begins nervously, ‘what the new writers will write until 
they have written it.’ This seems obvious enough, and 
yet it must not be; otherwise the indaba will end as it 
began, insmoke. Accordingly Mr. Wells executes a pretty 
little war-dance around Mr. Morley Roberts, Mr. Marriott 
Watson, and one or two others of the young braves, 
throwing little compliments at them and working himself 
up generally to the proper pitch at which the spirit of 
prophecy may be expected to descend upon him. ‘Scientific 
romance will to some extent replace historical romance,’ 
he cries, and is at once hailed among the prophets. Then, 
with a generous impulse towards some of his companions 
who have as much science as a Dutchman has courage, and 
no chance of acquiring it, he prophesies the coming of the 
‘funny’ man, and falls back in the arms of Mr, Frankfort 
Moore. A man may have no science, and even an 
historical romance may be utterly beyond his powers, but 


if he can be funny he may yet hold up his head with the 
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bravest of them. But Mr. Frankfort Moore cannot allow 
himself to take any comfort from this reflection. It is 
evident from the first words he speaks that he is not 
happy. A cloud is on his brow and with stern eyes 
he gazes on the expectant Palaverers, ‘1 am naturally 
somewhat diffident, he begins, a bad beginning for a 
prophet. Diffidence is poison to the prophetic spirit. 
Evidently Mr. Moore feels this, but he scorns any 
resort to the little war-dance mancuvre with which 
Mr. Wells pulled himself together. With an_ effort, 
and evidently at much pain to himself, he makes a 
joke and so saves the situation. But he is still as far 
off prophecy as ever. If a writer knows what will sell 
well, he begins again in a louder voice, then that writer 
will try to write the sort of book which he knows will sell 
well. Even at this distance you can almost hear the 
hoarse murmurs with which this confession is received. 
Thoughts of Balaam fill the mind, he who was invited to 
curse and fell into prophecy. Mr. Moore was invited to 
prophesy, and instead of that he talks about pandering to 
the public taste. The moment is critical, and Mr. Moore 
meets it by making a strong attack on some of the braves 
who either have not been invited to or have stayed away 
from the Palaver. ‘Three novels in a kind of Scotch 
dialect,’ says Mr. Moore, ‘have been conspicuous suc- 
cesses,’ ‘one or two strikingly commonplace stories with a 
suggestion of religion in them have gone off freely,’ ‘ two 
or three novels dealing with the caprices of sex have sold 
by the ten thousand.” What then? Obviously this is not 
prophecy, but Mr. Moore sees his way at last to a_ pro- 
phetic conclusion which shall not only contradict Mr. 
Well’s prophecy but hit the Scotch novelists on the nose. 
‘The only thing that seems quite beyond doubt,’ he says, 
dropping his voice to the true prophetic murmur, ‘is that 
no book in which humour predominates has a chance of a 
large sale in England in these days.’ One thing has at 
least been gained by the pessimism of Mr. Moore. What 
sort of book will sell best is the new form which the 
question has taken. ‘he publishers may prick up their 
ears, but they are not likely to hear anything that will 
bring grist to their mill. Prophecy is discarded, and the 
following speakers content themselves with saying strong 
things about the fiction they don’t like, and expressing a 
veiled and timid hope for the success of those books which 
they feel competent to supply to a heterogeneous public. 
Mr. Walter Raymond, waxing dithyrambic, says he 
looks for ‘a Messiah who, seeing modern life in 
true perspective, shall give us a finer realism in which 
human happiness and misery shall stand in just pro- 
portion. Then we shall see that where there is dark 
shadow there must also be bright light.’ Doubtless, 
if Mr. Raymond writes the book, we shall see this proved 
to demonstration; but it is to be feared that in the kind- 
ness of his heart he will first have adjusted the proportions 
to his own satisfaction. The ‘ young person’ of course comes 
up for discussion, and over her tender body there is a 
tendency to be prophetic again. Mr. Bertram Mitford, 
who seems to have studied her case with great care, an- 
nounces that she is in arliculo mortis. ‘She has almost 
ceased to exist’; so that ‘the fiction of the immediate 
future’ will take no great account of her. Mr. Marriott 
Watson, however, is not so sure of this. He has met her 
and found her, to his great grief, in fairly good health. 
Yet he hopes against hope, and prays for her decease. 
But she is not altogether without champions. Mr. Man- 
ville Fenn looks upon the sex problem ‘as being as great a 
sham as the rotten mock-philosophic thread upon which 
that series of literary beads the Rougon-Macquart novels 
are strung.’ In brief, he regards the ‘ sex problem,’ which 
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is of course distinctly obnoxious to the young person and 
to a great many other persons besides, ‘as a cant term to 
serve as a blind, an excuse for making “ filthy lucre,” and 
flooding the country with a class of literature worse in its 
tendencies than much of the coarse and brutal writings for 
the circulation of which men have repented in gaol.’ Mr, 
F, W. Robinson is equally emphatic and uncomplimentary. 
‘As for the sewage series,’ he says, fortunately without 
mentioning names, ‘that will always be with us, and, alas ! 
always be remunerative to the dirty minds who work for 
it.. These two champions settle the ‘sex problem’ be- 
tween them. It was right to invite them to the indaba, 
as being calculated to keep the younger bloods in check. 

The net result of the Palaver is that nobody is 
any the wiser for it, which is exactly as it ought 
When Mr. Frankfort Moore bewails the absence 
of humour in the books which sell, and Mr. Wells pro- 
phesies a future for the funny man, they are careful 
not to say anything which could be quoted against them- 
selves, although contradictory of each other; for, of course, 
no one would dream that Mr. Moore included himself 
in his lamentations, nor that Mr. Wells meant he could not 
be funny if he tried. One comforting thing about the 
Palaver is that, although most of those who were present 
were young, yet they made no attempt to be clever. Their 
speeches are full of the most commonplace remarks ; 
remarks which make one feel quite happy. Thus when 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts, after chastising the younger fry for 
imitating Mr. George Meredith and Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
tells you that ‘there exists much joy in the world’ and that 
the story-teller ‘ must rise above personal feelings and look 
at the world from outside as Shakespeare did,’ you feel 
that life is worth living after all. 


to be. 


DOGS AND THE LAW 
FROM A BARRISTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


N these days of the almost universal application of the 
muzzling order, we are continually reminded that the 
favourite four-footed friend of humanity has obtained a 
niche in the temple of Themis, and that the dog, like his 
masters, has come within the protection, and, on occasions, 
under the ban of the law. Dr. Watts’s benevolent advice 
to ‘let dogs delight to bark and bite’ has only received 
a partial acceptance at the hands of judicial authority, 
for although Lord Kenyon decided (Street v. Tugwell ) 
that they may vocalise to their heart’s content and to their 
neighbour’s discontent without fear of pains or penalties, 
their teeth may be used during canine existence but once 
without incurring most unpleasant legal consequences. 
The law with a ‘sweet reasonableness’ allows every dog 
to have one good bite for nothing: a repetition of the 
amusement lands his owner in the liability to pay any 
damage caused by the dog’s playfulness on the ground 
that from his first performance it was known that he 
was of a savage disposition. The Roman Law held that 
it is the nature of dogs, when unrestrained, to do mischief, 
and hence their owner is liable for any mischief they may 
do when unrestrained. This was Plato’s doctrine as well. 
Whether because in the course of centuries under the 
mollifying and improving effects of civilisation the nature 
of the domestic dog has become radically changed, or 
whether, as is much more likely, English judges have 
been influenced by the desire not to impose too great a 
liability upon those who kept dogs for hunting and 
sporting purposes, the English common law at an early 
period assumed that to make the owner of dogs liable for 
their sins he must be shown to have been aware of their 
particular tendency to such wicked acts. Therefore in 
any action in respect of a dog-bite it is necessary to prove 
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the scienter, as it is technically called in pleading—ze., to 
prove that the dog had bitten before, and that his owner 
was aware of such transgression. When once a dog has 
strayed from the path of virtue, his owner must be on 
the qui vive ; if he has once tasted human flesh without pro- 
vocation or under circumstances which would not excite any 
well-tempered or well-mannered dog to bite, and the owner 
has notice of it, it is the owner’s duty to chain up or muzzle 
the dog; and if he lets him go about, and another person 
is bitten under similar circumstances, the owner will be 
liable (Charlwood v. Greig). And of late it has been held 
that to maintain an action in respect of the bite of a dog, 
it is not necessary to show that the animal had actually 
inserted his teeth in some person previously ; it is enough 
to prove that it has, to the knowledge of the owner, 
evinced a savage and anthropophagical disposition by 
attempting to bite. But just as sufficient provocation 
will reduce murder to manslaughter, so it will deliver 
a dog and his master from any consequences for the act 
of the former. What provocation would be enough is 
not quite clear; and it is easier, perhaps, to point out 
what would not suffice than what would. Thus, treading 
on a dog’s toes would not, if he has sampled human flesh 
before (Smith v. Pelap); nor meddling with articles that 
the dog had been ordered to mind, nor the wearing of 
clothes of unusual cut or colour, irrespective of the want 
of wsthetic perception that the display of such garments 
might demonstrate to an artistically trained member of 
the canine world. 

The question of what knowledge is sutlicient to compel 
a man to tie up or muzzle his dog or else bear the conse- 
quences out of his pocket is by no means an easy one to 
determine. Chief Justice Bovill, in the case of a milk- 
man’s dog, said that he was not prepared to hold that 
because an ordinary servant knew of the dog’s wicked pro- 
pensity, or even because a superior servant, such as the milk- 
man’s wife, did, that therefore the owner himself was to be 
fixed with knowledge: but as in the case under discussion 
it turned out that a formal complaint had been made to 
Madame Milkman, when on the premises, for the purpose 
of the same being communicated to the husband, the 
learned judge held that the good man had due notice and 
that the bitten one was entitled to consolation and com- 
pensation at the hands of the biter’s owner : and this not- 
withstanding that four years had elapsed since the dog’s 
last human snack. With reference to this last point it is 
doubtful, if a dog has become a reformed character since 
his first bite, how far his intermediate good reputation 
will be allowed to tell in his favour. Some judges lean 
more on the side of mercy than others in the presence of 
such a state of things, and dogs whose conduct has been 
in question, have been brought into court in order that 
the jury might have an inspection and view and so judge 
for themselves from the animal’s demeanour whether he 
would be likely to be guilty of the charges preferred 
against him (Line v. Taylor). In a celebrated case tried 
in Paris a few years ago matters were earried much 
further, for the defendant, the owner of the offending 
animal, was allowed to put in evidence a certificate of good 
character of her quadruped, signed by the curé and five of 
the most respectable inhabitants of the village in which 
the dog resided and where he enjoyed a high reputation 
for mildness of manners and disposition. A person may 
become liable for the vagaries of ‘ the faithful hound ’ with- 
out actually being his master, as if he harbours him on his 
premises or hospitably allows or encourages him to resort 
there, or knowing him to be mischievous makes no effort 
to get rid of him. Buta person has quite enough legal 
responsibilities in this world without having to answer for 
the depredations of a strange dog which he has not 
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tolerated and has tried to evict. This was settled in the 
case of Smith v. Great Eastern Railway Company in which a 
terrible chapter of accidents was revealed: for it was 
proved that at a railway station in less than two hours one 
single dog tore off the clothes of three travellers, made 
war on an ancient and respectable tabby at the signal-box, 
upset four children, and, having been kicked at by a 
porter, flew at the plaintiff and proceeded to make a light 
Juncheon off the calf of his leg. The ownerless dog in 
times gone by gave rise to the official ‘ dog-killer,’ a being 
to frighten children with, greaved and gloved, with his 
iron rod and running noose—the doomster of the dogs. 
This functionary used to perform the last offices for the 
dogs of the neighbourhood and was as much execrated by 
the canine fraternity as was the hanginan in olden times 
by the mob of the period. How the animals knew him as 
the destroyer of their kind it is hard to say ; but know him 
they did, and many writers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries vouch for the fact that his passage 
through the High Street of some country town was the 
signal for the wildest excitement on the part of all the 
dogs of the place. 

‘Beware of the dog’ is a warning supposed by many to 
be a sufficient indication of the animal’s ferocity to excuse 
the owner should any one approach too near and get 
injured. But the law has given a decided negative to the 
proposition stated in such general terms. Nearly two 
hundred years ago it was held that letters three inches 
ong will not exempt the dog’s master from liability to an 
injured party, for as one of the judges remarked: ‘ Not 
every man can read, nor, being able to read, does read ; 
nor, being able to read and reading, understands what he 
reads.’ Of course a man is entitled to keep a ferocious 
dog for the protection of his premises and to turn it loose 
at night, but he has no right to put him so near the entry 
to his house that a person innocently coming there for a 
lawful purpose in the daytime may be injured by it ; or so 
close to a private footpath that its chain is long enough to 
enable it to take a flying nip at people walking past. In 
fact the law in general has not been kind to the dog, and 
nearly all its pronouncements—statutes, judicial decisions, 
orders and regulations—have had something to say in 
which his liberty and freedom of action have been limited 
and his comfort decreased. Perhaps the greatest blow to 
his dignity and self-respect was the decision that the lowly 
innkeeper is not bound to receive him. The late Chief 
Baron Kelly (himself a great lover of dogs) in a case tried 
some twenty years ago refused to say positively that under 
no circumstances could a guest have a right to bring a dog 
into an inn: on the contrary he inclined to believe that if 
a stable or outhouse were vacant, and there was nothing 
that could make the dog a cause of alarm or annoyance to 
others Boniface was bound to receive him. But there was 
no doubt in the mind of Mr, Justice Manisty on the 
subject for he boldly and emphatically stated that in his 
opinion ‘a guest cannot, under any circumstance, insist on 
bringing a dog into any room or place in an inn where 
other guests are.’ 


THE LAMENT OF ISLAM 


NHIS poem is addressed to his brother Mohammedans 
by a B.A. resident in India: like all great prophets 
he dreams dreams and sees visions— 


I dream of moral freedom mild, 
Not fleshy freedom rude and wild: 
The highest heaven is, to see 
Beatific vision with full glee— 


and has lofty ideals which he shadows forth in words 
peculiar and appropriate : 
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To cut the self, ignoble, dark, 

Who makes no distinction like shark ; 
Whose Be-all and whose End-all sure 
Is Gormandism simple pure. 


The cause of his Lament is only too apparent, though his 
language is not always lucid : 

My children want their own advance 

At any sacrifice ; of dance. 

And dancing girls they dream all night, 

There sirens ever meet their sight. 

These rob them of their wealth, in fact 

Their company and their contact 

Undoubted lead to higher breaches 

’Gainst what God’s messenger preaches. 


In the midst of his tears the poet-preacher seems to 
recognise that ‘ Force is no Remedy.’ 


Know, Faith is Life and Life is God 
All else is trash as iron rod. 

Love Him whose sacred love will last 
Till resurrection blows its blast. 


He finds comfort in physical peculiarity and the friend 
ship of England : 


No one can touch my single hair 
No tyrant’s eyes me insult dare. 

I find response in Albion cold, 

To me responds A. Quilliam bold— 


and proceeds to enumerate in deathless verse personal and 
official friends. 


This grand old man whose life is pure 
Is my well-wisher to be sure 


does not refer to Mr. Gladstone, as one would expect, but 
to Sir Syed Ahmed. 

He has his views about the Eastern question: Turkey 
is not a sick man but a fair woman, 


May Albion and may Turkey dear 
Be two fair sisters twin, sincere. 


But when he adds ‘Let them be bosom friends and 
high’ he paints an unpleasing picture: a high turkey is 
not a savoury subject for contemplation : the poet thinks 
of it as a bird, apparently, for in the next lines we are 
introduced to this touching simile : 


Like juftaqs sweet that fly together, 
With feather always touching feather. 


Not only is this Indian Jeremiah a man of high ideals, 
but he puts an equally high ideal before his congregation : 
the exact meaning is perhaps obscure. 


Lead such a life that ye may be 
To all your brothers sample free. 


The italics are not ours; they appear in the original. If 
these words savour of the counting-house rather than of 
Arcadia, so also do some that follow: 


‘What is allotted can’t be blotted’ 

Is a principle ye avoid, 

Work, work, for work is worship sure, 
And never get with work annoyed. 


Such patience as is here recommended to man is to be 
found, it seems, in Nature: 


She yields herself to Tempest’s dash, 

With patience she receives its shock, 

And laughs and smiles a hearty smile, 
Like firm and adamantine rock. 


Poets have seen smiles in Nature where common folk 
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have not; it has been reserved for a weeping Moham- 
medan to see smiles and laughs in a rock. 
This poet has little to do with smiles. 


A Lament for 
The turkey is not 
He tells 


Widows follows the Lament for Islam. 
his only bird ; he tells us something about owls. 
of a time 
When all was calm except the owls, 
Whose shrillest voice o’erawes the fowls : 
Owls leave the village air because 
Their voices fail to win their cause. 


In his Arcadia fishes can stand: trees can hear and weep; 


The fishes one and all nice stood 
Upon the Water’s glassy flood. 

He spoke few words to cheer the tree 
Which heard and wept in sympathy. 


Turning om fowls and fish to widows, he speaks of one as 
tollows— 

Where’er she turned she sorrow saw, 

She waited only for Death’s jaw— 


but, apparently, in vain; for he asks ‘Who ever heard of 
widow's death ?’ Though she cannot die, she can sleep: 
‘She calmly snored the night away.’ Incidentally we get 
a lesson in Court etiquette— 


The Empress her salute returned, 

And kindly asked how did she do, 

Her hands she folded then and said, 
‘(Quite well,’ and touched her royal shoe. 


The Prophet sometimes reminds us of the Preacher who 
saw Vexation and Vanity : 
All limbs are equal to the wise, 
They see that all are fed, 
If some cared for and some uncared, 
All will, in time, be dead. 
From Nothingness they see all come, 
To Nothingness they go, 
They play their parts and disappear. 
The world’s only a show. 


But he is at home among the great: he is Elisha rather 
than Elijah : 


May Elgin’s name be household word 
lor deeds of glory grand ; 

Mild zephyr waft his noble fame 
Throughout this glorious land. 


And addressing Sir Stewart Bayley he cries in ecstacy, 


Though Ind has thinned thy stature tall, 
The Lion’s heart and soul is there : 


and speaking to King Theebaw as a friend he says, 


England will not press thee hard, 
But place thee in a green orchard, 


One critic prays for pity to be shown to the poet on the 
ground that he ‘is compelled to follow the avocation of a 
schoolmaster’: he possibly regards boys as the poet in the 
last lines of his last poem regards crows : 


The crows as such in reverence hold 
Thee, cuckoo dear, though wicked most 
They are and most audacious bold. 


LETTERS OF A ROLLING-STONE 
XVII,—THE FAIRYLAND OF NISC 
Hotel de (Europe, Nisch, Servia, 
28th (16th) August, 1890. 
TINE journey from Kragujevatz to Nisch seemed to take 
me into a different country. I had left far behind 
me the gentle hills, the white-and-drab peasants, and the 
neat, tiled houses of Central Servia, to find myself at last 
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in the unmistakable Orient. The scenery was inclined to 
be rugged, with white rocks of fantastic shape; the 
peasants were of more varied type and costume, indulging 
in bright colours, barbaric head-dress with abrupt tufts 
of flowers or feathers ; and the houses were of those quaint, 
antiquated patterns, at once so unpractical and so en- 
trancing. Civilising governments are sad Vandals and the 
local authorities are rapidly sweeping away all this artistic 
squalor, building great, ugly, useful houses, and replacing 
the tortuous rutted lanes of Turkish times with broad 
Yankee parallelograms and cruel cobbles. My Servian 
friends never tire of holding up their hands over the 
unfledged Servia of thirty years ago, but I cannot resist 
holding up mine and groaning aloud over the full-fledged 
Servia of twenty or even ten years hence, when all the 
beauty of barbarism will have been civilised away. As it 
was, I could not repress a pang, as | stood upon a hill 
outside the town at sunset and watched a solitary Khodja 
chanting the muezzin upon the last active minaret of 
Nisch. What must be his thoughts as he emits the call 
to prayer and surveys the fair city now given over to the 
giaour? But a little while and he or his predecessor was 
the proud representative of a dominant race; now he 
ministers to a mere remnant of barely tolerated outcasts. 
Considering the anti-Turkish fanaticism at Nisch, the 
forbearance shown to these camp-followers of the Moslem 
retreat is surprising. The Natchalnik told me he always 
got on very well with the Imaum, and I was amazed to 
see the latter standing reverently among the crowd at the 
Te Deum for King Milan in Nisch Cathedral, with the 
green badge of fanaticism in his turban. King Milan’s 
birthday is a general holiday throughout the four provinces 
acquired from Turkey during his reign, and he enjoys 
Indeed, I understand that he 
still has a certain number of partisans all over Servia, 
particularly in the army which he led so ill, and that there 
is always a chance of his attempting mischief. There 
have, moreover, been rumours during the last few days of 
a Milanese intrigue at Court, but the vast majority of the 
nation is unswervingly loyal to King Alexander, and there 


peculiar popularity there. 


is really nothing to fear. 

From his minaret our Khodja may perhaps discern a 
plain, white, doorless building—something between a 
It is in the outskirts of the 
town, just beyond the military hospital, and serves to pro- 
tect the famous Tower of Skulls from the elements. After 
defeating the Servians near Nisch in 1809, the Turks 
according to a not infrequent Oriental custom, erected a 
rude tower, composed partly of bits of rock and partly of 
their enemies’ heads, in order to commemorate their victory. 
Old people in the neighbourhood relate that there were 
originally 1200 skulls in the tower, but as it was never 
more than eight metres high, if that, I suspect exaggera- 
tion. When Lamartine travelled in these regions, the 
skulls still had hair clinging to them and must have pre- 
sented a gruesome spectacle, as a grinning white facade to 
this dark, rugged tower. 


mosque and a mausoleum. 


Now the tower is only about 
four metres high and there remains only one skull, which 
was too deeply imbedded for extraction. Fora long time 
it was the habit of visitors to carry off a skull as a souvenir, 
and, when Nisch became Servian, the remainder were 
reverently buried. Their niches in the plaster are still 
plainly visible. The Natchalnik of Nisch considers it a 
pity that they were not left as a perpetual memorial to 
inflame the Servians against the Turks, if ever Servia were 
tempted to falter or compromise. As is usual at historical 
sites in this country, I was treated to quite a little decla- 
mation about the sufferings of Servia during five hundred 
years of Turkish rule and about her aspirations for the 
restoration of her old Empire. There is assuredly no 
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nation so devoted to her past and at the same time so 


ambitious for her future. It is this, no doubt, in great 
measure, which has made Servia what she is. 

The spirit of no-compromise is very deeply imbedded in 
the mind of every Serb of every class and every party. On 
the question of their lost inheritance they are almost 
fanatical. For instance, when discussing the possibilities 
of a Balkan alliance with M. Katitch, the Radical leader, 
I asked whether it would not be possible to come to terms 
with Bulgaria on a basis of allowing her to take Macedonia 
in return for her help towards the acquisition of the 
old Serb empire. But he became declamatory at once 
and protested that not a stick, not a clod of her old 
territory would be abandoned by Servia, so long as her 
sons had breath in their bodies. 

I have met many quaint characters here, each charming 
in his different way. Perhaps the oddest was a certain 
lieutenant of gendarmerie, bursting with traditions of 
guerrilla warfare, wearing no less than twelve medals and 
orders right across his broad breast, and having a skull and 
cross-bones printed at the corner of his visiting-card. He 
was an excellent companion, full of life and jollity and 
I also took a great fancy to M. Kole Raschitch, 
whom some have called the Servian Garibaldi. 
body in Servia knows him. 


anecdote. 
lvery- 
He has never served in any 
army, but has again and again been given the command 
of bands of irregulars, first against the Turks and lastly 
against the Bulgarians. His is a very striking figure, with 
clear-cut features, piercing eyes and a truculent white 
moustache. He must be well over sixty, but | have never 
seen such unflagging vitality even in a school-boy. He 
went with me to a peasant’s /éle at the neighbouring 
village of Yalashnitsa and, though he had not been to bed 
all the previous night, he was skipping about all the time, 
chafling and playing practical jokes with the peasants, 
joining in the folo and inspiring unprecedented vigour 
into that dreamy dance. Some of the girls thought him 
too boisterous and broke away from him, so he captured 
a small boy of seven and executed a pas de deux with him, 
placing his own handkerchief in the child’s hand and 
showing him how to wave it. Everybody applauded the 
exhibition in huge delight, for it was impossible to resist 
the old man’s high spirits and good nature. 

I enjoyed this /éle very much. It was got up for my 
special benefit last Sunday by the courteous Natchalnik 
of Nisch. We had a very pleasant drive to the village, 
first along the broad Constantinople road, planted with 
poplars by the shade-loving Turks, and then through a 
fantastic valley bordered with eerie rocks and filled with 
a succession of old-world water-mills, of which I counted 
no less than twenty-six in the space of half a mile. On 
arriving at the village I found the cooks already at work. 
A lamb and a sucking-pig had been spitted upon stout 
sticks and were being roasted whole over a big heap of 
live coal. Four strapping peasants had spent a laborious 
hour as volunteer turnspits. The village Kmet produced 
some excellent red wine, and we had a pleasant picnic 
at a little table just outside the village church. After 
the coffee rugs and cushions were spread out upon the 
grass for our siesta. When I woke up I fancied I must 
have dropped among the vilas or Servian pixies. A huge 
ring of joyous youths and merry maidens was dancing a 
fairy dance. I have seen the Greek, Bulgarian, and 
Roumanian versions of the Servian ko/o, but I always 
thought it an idiotic pastime until now: two steps for- 
ward, one back ; one step forward, two back, and so ad 
But the Servians understand the spirit of the 
dance; its every figure speaks or rather sings to you, 
and bewitches as with the magic of Merlin. 

In a former letter I alluded to the kindness and charm 


infinitum. 
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of the old Archimandrite of Manassia. Alas, I have just 
heard that he has passed away. He had been forty-eight 
years at the monastery and was universally beloved 
throughout Servia for his joviality, his hospitality, and at 
the same time for his saintliness. His soul seemed to have 
taken root in his idyllic cloister, ‘When I have passed 
fifteen days at Belgrade, he said to me, ‘I seem to have 
been. away fifteen years. When I return, my heart leaps 
within me for joy and I feel as if I could swallow all the 


airin the mountains.’ Harotp GaAvERIGAN, 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


ii Robeit Louis Stevenson to have a visible, tangible 

memorial, and, if so, where is it to be placed? These 
questions appear to be exercising the minds of some worthy 
people, from Lord Rosebery downwards. Mr. Robert 
Wallace, aforetime editor of the Scofsman and Professor in 
Edinburgh University, thinks no memorial is required ; 
and it may be that with that view there are sympathisers 
—not because Stevenson wrote an essay on Burns which 
does not please Mr. Wallace, but because, as yet, Stevenson 
has made but little mark upon his countrymen. He has, 
among Scotsmen, a solid phalaux of admirers, but to the 
great bulk of the population of Caledonia he is, I venture 
to say, quite unknown, Mr. Andrew Lang ranks him, as 
a Scotsman, next after Scott and Burns and Carlyle, but I 


fear me that in that pronouncement there is more of 


personal predilection than of critical acumen. Mr, Lang's 
suggestion that the memorial should be erected within the 
College at Edinburgh is not particularly happy, because 
there was nothing academical either in the methods or in 
the products of R. L. Stevenson. 
there is to be a memorial at all, it should find a site in the 
Scots capital, to which the thoughts of the deceased writer 
were continually turning. In the newly-published Songs 
of Travel you will find a piece by Stevenson in which he 
gives a graphic description of an Edinburgh winter—not a 
complimentary description, but nevertheless a very true one. 

lam glad to note the first printed reference to the 
Christmas Numbers of 1890, It appeared in the columns 
of a literary paper on August 29—early enough, you will 
say, but that is just why | welcome it. One used to be 


annoyed, perhaps, by this premature sort of reminder of 


the joys of Noél, but experience shows that it is a good 
thing to get these Christmas Numbers out and done with. 
They make their appearance, they are bought, there are 
presumably people who read them, there are no doubt 
many who look at the pictures—and then they are put 
aside, or sent to the hospitals or distant friends. By 
Christmas-tide they are all happily forgotten. I am not 
without hope that before many years are over they will 
have entirely disappeared. Have you noticed how little 
we have been bothered this year by the fiend called the 
Summer or Holiday Number? It has scarcely been seen 
or heard of. Apparently the editors think there is no 
demand for such things. i hope there is not. The Holiday 
Number is the one thing that is worse than the Christmas 
variety. 

In the third volume (just issued) of the English trans- 
lation of Muther’s History of Modern Painting there is a 
small engraving reproducing the outlines of Rossetti’s 
famous picture, Dante’s Dream (now in the Liverpool Art 
Gallery). This engraving appeared originally in the 
Magazine of Art. ‘The picture is accounted by many 


Rossetti’s chef-d’wuvre, but as a matter of fact it is inferior 
to the revised replica which he made of it for Mr. W. 
Graham, M.P.—a picture in which the errors of drawing 
in the original (and larger) work were happily corrected. 
It would be well if the present owner of the replica would 


No doubt, however, if 
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allow an engraving to be made from it. It would add to 
Rossetti’s reputation as a painter. 

Talking of Rossetti, one is led naturally to think of 
Mr. William Morris, of whose state of health a morning 
paper published on Monday a needlessly disturbing report. 
It is quite true, I believe, that Mr. Morris’s trip to Norway 
had no immediately beneficial effect; indeed, I gather 
that he came home worse than when he left. But though 
he has since been seriously, he has not been alarmingly, ill. 
It is bad enough that Mr. Morris should be as ill as he is ; 
it is most undesirable that his illness should be exaggerated 
by mere rumour. 

" Everybody has read, by this time, Mr. Swinburne’s 
eloquent tribute to his mother in the Nineteenth Century. 
It was written this summer at Barking Hall, where Lady 
Jane Swinburne was staying when the anniversary of 
her birthday came round. It so happens that, though 
Barking Hall does not belong to her (it belongs toa 
relative), she was born there, eighty-seven years ago; and 
it was that fact which inspired her son to pen these 
tender and glowing stanzas, Though she has nearly 
completed her eighth decade, Lady Jane is wonderfully 
vigorous and alert, is an excellent business woman, and 
carves at table as if she were a youthful matron instead of 
being almost a nonagenarian. 

Who, by the way, is the Mr. William Wallace who, in 
the current National Review, discourses of ‘Sir Henry 
Irving’s Claim’ in (as I think) so ignorant and un- 
generous a fashion? Is he the gentleman who is under- 
stood to be the literary editor of the Glasgow Herald, who 
has been supervising an edition of Burns, and whose 
signature is to be seen every now and then in the dullest 
of the literary journals? There is no doubt more than one 
William Wallace among us, and we must not too readily 
assume that the article in the National is by the Glasgow 
journalist. I note that a Mr. William Wallace is about to 
issue a ‘series of sketches and dialogues ’ called The Lighter 
Life. Is this the Mr, Wallace of Glasgow and the 
National ? 

The sumptuous Book of Beauty which one of our 
publishers is preparing is to have, it would seem, a literary 
as well as a pictorial interest and value. I gather that 
among the letterpress will be found the poctical address 
‘To Pierrot in Love,’ written by Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton on the occasion of a performance of Théodore de 
Banville’s Le Baiser with Lady Archibald Campbell in the 
role of Pierrot. One would be glad to have this address 
ina form more easily accessible. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus (who have just moved into 
their fine new premises in St. Martin’s Lane) are about to 
publish two books by Mr. Bret Harte—one next week, and 
the other in the week following. Neither will contain 
absolutely new matter. The first, Devil’s Ford, will com- 
prise three prose stories by Mr. Harte not previously pub- 
lished by this firm, but lately acquired by them, Devil's 
Ford itself first came out nearly ten years ago. The second 
book, called Buckeye and Chapparel, is the ninth volume of 
Mr. Harte’s Collected Works, and includes thirteen short 
tales, originally issued in two separate volumes entitled 
respectively Jack (Tamlin’s Protégée and The Bell-Ringer of 
Angel's, There is, I believe, a steady demand in this 
country for Mr. Bret Harte’s work, which is always strong 
and vivid. 

Good old Sniss Family Robinson! There is to be a new 
illustrated edition of it soon. How full of vitality it seems 
tobe! It has attained to the position of a classic. There 
were two editions of it last year (one of them a new trans- 
lation), one in 1894 (that edited by W. H. G. Kingston), one 
in 1893, one in 1892, one in 1891, one in 1890, and so forth 
~—practically a new one every year. The full extent of its 
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popularity may be gauged by the facts that it has been 
‘edited, with notes, for schools,’ and that it has been 
published ‘in words of one syllable.’ There you have 
Fame indeed. 

With reference to Stevenson’s Songs of T'ravel, the reader 
may like to be reminded of the three which appeared in 
print for the first time in the pages of the Scots Observer. 
These were—‘ Home no more home to me, whither must 
I wander’ (January 1889), ‘In Memoriam E.H.’ (May 
1889), and ‘The tropics vanish, and meseems that I’ 
(April 1890). 

Of Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s ‘ Books for Bicyclists ’ 
we have already had two—Two on a Tandem and On the 
Down Grade; the third will be The Arctic Night, by Mr. 
Roger Pocock, author of a romance issued last year, and 
brother of Miss Lena Ashwell, the well-known actress. 


LOVE’S LAW 


PFNHROUGH truth and falsehood strangely mixt 
I see this clearly, 
That whatsoe’er may come betwixt 
I love you dearly. 
I hold, and will, to this belief, 
After much roving, 
The deepest heaviest source of grief 
Is want of loving. 


Love is the light of human souls, 
Even as the sun of heaven, 
And when across it darkness rolls 
I'he very skies are riven. 
Water Herries Pouvock, 


REVIEWS 
RHODESIAN HISTORY 


How we Made Rhodesia. By Major ARTHUR GLYN LEONARD, 
London: Kegan Paul. 


‘Whatever you read to me,’ said Sir Robert Walpole, ‘let it 
not be history, for we know that that must be false.’ The 
Minister was wise in his generation, if not with the wisdom of 
the ages, and bis remark must have been based upon examina- 
tion of such h’stories as a few misguided persons have already 
attempted to write of the recent Transvaal raid. Not for at 
least a generation will it be possible to extract the true 
inwardness of that singular episode, to write what men of the 
last century affectionately called its ‘secret history. Our 
annalists can place upon their pages a scheme, more or less 
connected and complete, of the superficial phenomena commonly 
known as ‘facts,’ but the true springs of the action are likely to 
be ‘wrop up in a mist’ry’ for some years to come. The 
attitude of the philosopher, then, should surely be one of 
suspended judgment : less graceful, perhaps, but at least more 
safe than that of the agile equilibrist who bounds from one 
devout imagination to another and calls the transit statesman- 
ship. 

But ‘poor human nature’ does not find it very easy nor yet 
profitable to play the philosopher. The modern man must 
still be talking, even though nobody marks him, and his talk 
naturally and speedily involves him ina cobweb of explanations 
and theories of it. The facility, too, with which his conversa- 
tion is committed to print in these days of multitudinous 
newspapers seems to lend it an air of some importance, derived 
perhaps from the fact that four centuries have not yet 
dispelled the awe and reverence with which the crowd regard 
that frequent impostor, the printing-press. John Smith’s view 
of any given case may be but an opinion like another, which he 
could change between the morning and the afternoon as lightly 
as a coat: but when it has received the zmfrimatur of the 
unknown editor whom he ignorantly worships it has become 
sacrosanct and very like conviction, and he would willingly do 
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battle in the cause of its most trifling detail, When John 
Smith, the simple soul, is raised to the #'" power his opinion 
becomes a fact and is well-nigh passing into history. Mere 
statemer.t and criticism of seeming facts are then pretermitted 
for the weaving of complex and ingenious theories, and history, 
falsely so called, is being made on a dozen opposition looms, 
which weave for public men the mantle we know them by: 
Hence, perhaps, the cloud of dubiety and puzzledom which still, 
in spite of Trials at Bar and the New Diplomacy, overshadows 
all things connected with the Jameson raid. 

It is a great relief to turn from the conflicting theories and 
the brazen-lunged orators who urge their claims to the mémozres 
pour servir a Phistoire which are now beginning to make their 
appearance. South Africa has already produced several works 
which deserve to take a fairly high place among these hand- 
maids of history. One of the most artistic and readable, 
though not the most trustworthy, of them all was that of the 
Irish Fenian, Aylward, who, along with the softened account of 
his own doings, has drawn us the most vivid picture of the 
Transvaal that has yet appeared from the pen of any man 
concerned in South African affairs. Major Leonard, who has 
now done as much for the neighbouring territories of Rhodesia, 
is an Irishman of a very different stamp from the ex-Fenian, 
with whom, in fact, all that he has in common is the laudable 
gift of picturesque and lively description. It is not very diffi- 
cult to form a distinct impression of his individuality, as 
shown in his book; indeed, that forms one of the chief 
charms of his writing. A soldier, toughened by the Egyp- 
tian campaign and quite at home in the rough-and-tumble 
work, the casual cameraderie, the sudden development 
of a novel situation, which are involved in the opening 
up of a new country: something of a poet, as so many 
Irishmen and Frenchmen are poets without ever writing a line 
that will scan: a keen and shrewd observer, who prides him- 
self on piercing to the very roots and springs of character, 
who communicates his impressions to the merest camp-fire 
acquiintance or casual reader with the frankness of a school- 
boy, and who has the school-boy’s lively sense of the fun in a 
practical joke : that is how he appears to us from a reading of 
his book, which has the freshness and the lack of form con- 
sequent on its genesis from old diaries and letters. Though 
the book is disconnected and almost useless as a narrative of 
events—you must be well acquainted with the chronology at 
least of Rhodesian affairs in order to read it with understand- 
ing—this very inconsequence gives it a garrulous and lively 
relish that you shall seek in vain in the volumes of the man 
who looks back on his work as a whole and says, ‘Go to, let 
us make a book of it!’ On one page we find our Major 
busy drilling his motley troop in the Chartered Company’s 
Police, evolving order out of social chaos, and trying to find a 
common denominator for the ‘peers and waifs of humanity 
mingling together like the ingredients in a hotch-potch.” Then 
the curious deeper aspect of the life strikes him in a moment 
of rest and thought, and he drifts off to meditate ‘on man, on 
nature and on human life’ in a fashion that reminds one rather 
strongly of some of Gordon’s musings in his journal, snus 
the religious element. A native passes the tent-door, and 
disturbs the reverie, which reminds him to chronicle Khama’s 
methods of encouraging the early bird by giving twenty lashes 
for absence from morning roll-call, or to describe the Matabele 
custom of smoking by crouching over a hole in the ground 
full of burning tobacco ; after the fashion of Robinson Crusoe 
when he tried to cure himself of the ague. Again he falls 
into a meditation on dreains, which leads him up to the ques- 
tion of the Unseen Universe; and just as you think to see 
him solving the mystery of existence, he dashes off at a 
tangent into most amusing Celtic scolding at the irritating 
ways of the Company’s officials or the daches of his superior 
officers, and tells you how he prides himself on seeing through 
all the people with whom he comes in contact. Altogether a 
singular mixture, this Major Leonard, of the dreamy Celt, 
the practical soldier, and ‘our own correspondent, whose 
acquaintance is by no means ungrateful in these melancholy 
days of machine-made literature. 

To the unregenerate reader, however, who is still absorbed 
in the pleasing hope that to-morrow or the next day may see 
him able to pluck the heart out of the mystery of recent events 
in Rhodesia and the Transvaal, it is very probable that Major 
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Leonard’s opinions on his fellow workers will prove to be the 
most interesting part of his book. The future historian will 
certainly find them a useful illumination to this part of his pixy. 
led path. They have always the merit of being extremely 
frank and not erring on the side of flattery: if, on the one 
hand, Major Leonard shows himself a little, and not unnaturally 
a little, sore on the point of his enforced departure from the 
service of the Company, on the other, he shows his magna- 
nimity by dedicating his book to ‘the men who made Rhodesia, 
as ‘a small memento of a great work.’ His view of the best 
known amongst them may be summed up in a very few words: 
ambitious of a great end and careless about the character of 
the means. To Mr. Rhodes, as here depicted, we might truth. 
fully apply Horace’s trite line : 
Si possis, recte : si non, quocunque modo rem— 

with the simple substitution of ‘ empire’ for ‘ wealth.’ All the 
cther figures are but the chosen subordinates, tools, or staff, of 
Mr. Rhodes ; and the Chartered Company itself appears solely, 
in King Khama’s phrase, as ‘ Rhodes’s concern. This theory 
of the case, as to which we need here express no opinion, is at 
least the view of a man who had as many opportunities of 
close inspection as any one who has yet published a statement. 
Let it be taken for what it is worth, when backed up by the 
probabilities in the case. 

One of the most significant passages in the book is the 
account of a conversation between Mr. Rhodes, Dr. Jameson, 
and Lord Randolph Churchill, which took place in the author's 
hearing shortly after the Beira incident of 1891. ‘From all I 
could gather,’ says Major Leonard, ‘Lord Randolph, Rhodes 
and Jameson were altogether in favour of men rising to the 
occasion, and putting this and certain deductions together, with 
reports I have heard, I quite believe that it was Rhodes’s inten- 
tion, after Heyman’s fight at Masikessi, to push on and occupy 
Beira.’ Lord Randolph declared that ‘the commander of the 
English gunboat would have been perfectly justified, and quite 
within his rights, if he had turned his guns on, landed a force, 
and taken possession of Beira. Jameson agreed that this would 
have been the proper course, but pointed out that a man acting 
in this way, on his own responsibility, would have lost his com- 
mission for certain, and have been sent into disgrace owing to 
official red tape.’ So, elsewhere, we read—and this is asserted 
to have been written in 1891—‘I am inclined to think that, like 
his model and magnet, Jameson does not believe in excessive 
formality, but in attaining an object by the nearest and quickest 
method : and it would take very little to induce either Rhodes 
or himself, should the occasion present itself or the emergency 
arise, to ride roughshod over forms or amenities and rules or 
regulations.’ The fulfilment of this prophecy is certainly a 
testimonial to Major Leonard’s powers of observation. His 
vigorous indictment of much in the management of the 
Chartered Company deserves to be read with care, and we 
shall expect to see his name amongst the witnesses of the 
Select Committee. If he can give evidence as he writes, he 
will certainly help to enliven the future historian’s grapple with 
the Blue Books. 


SOUND MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


History and Criticism. Being Studies on Conciergerie, Bianco 
Capello, Wallenstein, Calderon, Carlyle, Goethe, Faust, 
Taine. By H. SCHUTZ WILSON. London: Unwin. 


The common objection to the republication of essays from 
the magazines is not the most intelligent in the world, and 
certainly argues in the common objector a curious ignorance 
of the literature of the century. That rule evidently requires 
a good deal of modification, which, taken absolutely, would 
have deprived English literature of the essays of Elia, Hazlitt, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Matthew Arnold, and Pater, to take just 
the first notable examples that occur to one. If an essay is 
literature it does not become ‘ magazine-padding’ by being first 
printed in a magazine. On the other hand—and this it must 
be supposed it is which is at the back of the objection in the 
mind of the objector—it is perfectly true that many essays which 
pass with some credit in a magazine and provide blameless and 
adequate padding, fulfil their function in their periodical form 
and are out of place in a hook. With some reluctance we 
are compelled to class in this category the essays in Mr. 
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Schiitz Wilson’s volume, History and Criticism. Mr. Schiitz 
Wilson is a sound and indeed excellent magazine writer. 
He knows his French, German, and Italian, and is cre- 
ditably familiar with his favourite tracts in literature and 
history; he is, moreover, unpretentious, unaffected, and 
honest ; and these good qualities have justly earned for his 
essays admission into the honourable company of the Quarterly 
Review, the Nineteenth Century and the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine. Nor indeed is there any kind of magazine article which 
is pleasanter to read than the kind which Mr. Schiitz Wilson 
has given his hand to—brief literary presentment of a dramatic 
episode or period in history or the humane essay in literary 
criticism. But to justify republication one of two attributes 
is essential, The literary and historical subject must 
be unfamiliar, or else the treatment must win freshness 
for the familiar either by distinction of style or originality 
of standpoint. The French Revolution and Goethe are 
not novel subjects; and it can scarcely be pretended that 
the essays in this book either add to the world’s knowledge of 
them by original scholarship, or intensify their impressiveness 
by literary art. ‘The author is anxious {to correct Carlyle’s 
view of the Revolution with Taine’s: but he swallows Taine 
whole with too absolute a docility, to unconvince any convinced 
Carlylean, if any such do now exist. It is a perfectly legitimate 
function of a magazine article to give the English reader the 
effect of Taine’s historical criticis ; but in a_ substantive 
essay one looks for a more independent handling. Wallen- 
stein and Calderon are no doubt somewhat less familiar, and 
Bianca Capello, the wife of Francesco de Medici, may certainly 
rank as not only unfamiliar but unknown to the general reader, 
The story of Bianca is the freshest thing in the book: but even 
her highly exciting career produces the minimum of dramatic 
effect in Mr. Wilson’s narrative. It is not given to every one 
to produce those brilliant historical idylls which made Macaulay 
so dangerous a rival to mere pedestrian history. Mr. Wilson is 
no Macaulay, and seems to disdain the aid of concentration and 
arrangement. The awkwardness of arrangement which mars the 
effect of the essay on Bianca Capello is even more obvious in 
the essay on the Conciergerie. Mr. Wilson had permission to 
inspect the Conciergerie. Frankly there is not a great deal 
to see in the Conciergerie now ; so Mr. Wilson is driven back 
on its famous infamous associations; and not only has he 
nothing new to tell of Marie Antoinette and Madame Roland 
and the rest, but he arranges what he has to say after the most 
haphazard fashion, the illustrious victims being first taken in 
order and then the memoir-writers to whom we are indebted 
for the sad details of their sufferings and indignities and 
sufferings; and the essayist’s comments on the actors and 
sufferers in these terrible events cannot be described otherwise 
than as rather commonplace and uncritical. We bear upon 
these shortcomings to justify our joining in the present case 
in the commonly uncritical cry against republication of 
periodical matter. But we may repeat that, regarded merely 
as magazine essays in history and literature, they are well up 
to the average of the excellent periodicals in which they have 
appeared, and are free from blunders of ignorance and faults of 
taste, 


‘TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE’ 


When William IV. was King. By JOHN ASHTON. London; 
Chapman. 


That ‘dissolute and drunken fop, spendthrift, gamester, bad 
son, bad husband, bad father, bad subject, bad monarch, and 
bad friend,’ His Majesty, George IV., died in June 1830, and 
his brother William, Duke of Clarence, reigned in his stead. 
To how different a sovereignty he succeeded! The personal 
government of George III. had given place under his son, even 
during the Regency, to what may almost be called a Ministerial 
tyranny. The balance of the Constitution had been upset by 
the vice, folly, weakness, and incapacity, of the fourth sovereign 
of the house of Hanover, and no Reform Bill had come to curb 
the oligarchy as the oligarchy had curbed the crown. When 
William IV. ascended the throne Britain enjoyed popular 
government in name but not in reality, and possibly at no time 
in the history of the country since Cromwell died, was the 
principle of monarchy in such jeopardy. | 
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George IV. was hated and despised, and the personal loyalty 
which the very misfortunes of the old king had fanned was now 
burnt out. William had gifts neither of character nor of intel- 
lect to acquire popularity with the people or influence with their 
rulers. So low had the monarchy fallen, to such an extent 
had it become merely a mechanical part of the Constitution, that 
personal influence alone could give it not merely power but 
even respectability. We who are now alive can recognise the 
vast difference there is in the position of the Sovereign since the 
days when William 1V. was king. He, poor man, hardly ever 
appeared in public without receiving insult, while his queen 
was probably the most unpopular lady who ever shared the 
British throne. Why, it is difficult to say. She was accused 
of interfering in politics. Her two daughters had died in 
infancy, but she was a devoted wife and led a blameless private 
life. Long before her death in 1849 her personal qualities had 
won her the esteem, if not the affection, of the people, and her 
unexampled munificence in the support of public and private 
charities had disabused the popular mind of the old theory that 
she was mean and grasping. In 1830, however, the Reform Bill 
fever was in the air, and to show or to be suspected of showing 
a dislike to the Whigs was a crime sufficient to cover a multitude 
of virtues. (Queen Adelaide was said to have caused the fall of 
Lord Melbourne’s Ministry in 1832, and, though she had little to 
do with it, she was long in being forgiven. The quiet life at 
Bushey Park and the somewhat straitened circumstances in 
which she and her husband lived (the Duke of Clarence had 
£24,000 a year, and a numerous family of FitzClarences to 
provide for), were not calculated to predispose the public in 
their favour. 

Sailor-king as William was, that was no passport to universa, 
goodwill, for it must be remembered that the navy was not so 
popular then as now. Naval officers were usually uneducated 
frequently coarse, sometimes brutal. Jack ashore was a noisy, 
drunken animal, altogether a different being from the smart 
blue-jackets of to-day who form the most popular branch of the 
Queen’s service. William IV. was well meaning, however, and 
never was so unpopular as his queen. Greville calls him 
‘ridiculous from his grotesque ways and meddling curiosity.’ 
His only public work before his elevation to the throne was 
during his brief tenure of the office of Lord High Admiral to 
which Canning appointed him. He was not successful, and 
during the Duke of Wellington’s premiership after Canning’s 
death he returned to private life. Mr. Ashton’s work does not 
claim to be a serious contribution to the history of the century. 
It professes only to deal with ‘ the chief topics of conversation 
during the seven years of King William’s reign and with the 
social aspect of the times.’ It is a compilation, in short, from 
newspapers, Greville, the Annual Register, and public and 
private documents, all accessible to the student. It is light 
reading, and has the quality the old lady appreciated in the 
dictionary—none of the stories are long. 

The history of the day before yesterday is proverbially a 
matter of ignorance. Mr. Ashton’s volume is a not inappro- 
priate introduction to more serious study of the events of the 
thirties. He has kept politics in the background of set purpose. 
One result is that sufficient cause for the mobs and rioting 
which are chronicled does not always appear. The history of 
the Reform Bill period with but little reference to the great 
political revolution of the day is Ham/e¢ without the Prince. 
One result is that after a few chapters of Mr. Ashton a reader, 
who to the gentleness politely supposed to be the badge of all 
his tribe adds intelligence, will turn to some more serious and 
less diverting work to learn the political history of the time. 
Here, however, you will find information on many subjects— 
from the prices fetched, at public auction, by the multifarious 
articles of George the Fourth’s wardrobe to the horrors of the 
terrible epidemic of influenza in 1837. The establishment of 
Sir Robert Peel’s ‘ Bobbies’ was an event of the early part of 
the reign—the patenting of hansoms of the later. Advertise- 
ments of quaint and curious import and phraseology are 
quoted, while the Frenchman’s belief that Englishmen bought 

and sold their wives at Smithfield is proved to have had too 
solid a foundation in fact. The barbarity of the,lower and the 
dulness of the middle classes are here faithfully illustrated. 
The question—Are we better than our grandfathers ?—is 
perhaps not easily answered; but at the worst it can be 
maintained that some of us are. The standard of comfort is 
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higher, crime is less, loyalty is stronger, Christian and philan- 
thropic work is more active. Railways, steamboats, telegraphs, 
and numbers of other necessaries of life were unknown when 
William began to reign. The glories of the Victorian era can 
form the subject of no postscript to a record of the short reign 
of Her Majesty’s uncle, and Mr. Ashton wisely touches the 
advancement of science and the Empire with a passing hand. 
He has done a creditable piece of bookmaking, and has helped 
his readers to realise the social life of sixty years ago more 
vividly than many more ambitious writers could have done. 


FICTION 


. The Sentimental Sex. By GERTRUDE WARDEN. Lane. 

. The Finding of Lot's Wife. By ALFRED CLARK. Low. 

. Black Diamonds. By Dr. MAURUS JOKAI.  Jarrold. 

The Quicksands of Pactolus. By HORACE ANNESLEY 
VACHELL. Bentley. 

An Electric Spark. By MANVILLE FENN. Methuen. 

6. The Whaups of Durley. By WILLIAM C. FRASER, 

Unwin. 
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1. The whole scheme and execution of The Sentimental Sex 
comes as a surprise from the lady who first made her name 
by a story in the Family Herald, and has kept it before the 
world by other stories more conventional even than the first. 
This is no pot-boiler, no idyll of beautiful governesses who with 
their shabby frocks and half-blown roses eclipse the high-born 
beauties who shine and sneer in ill-bred affluence around 
them. It is a tale of real psople—a tragic tale, tragic with the 
true pathos of the best art, and in the unfolding of the 
tragedy is displayed a psychologic insight, which we confess, 
astonished us almost as much asit pleased. Theheroisa young 
Australian, strong, handsome, honest and—sentimental. The 
heroine is more or less a poet, with whose work and portrait 
the hero, on his far away Australian station, falls in love. He 
sends her an offer of marriage, and hears in return that she 
is already the wife of Another. Some years later he hears 
that her husband is dead; he hastens to England and, in 
spite of her very reasonable reluctance, marries her. Now 
Iris, the poet, who was sentimental enough in the days when 
she published her book Raintow Lights has, after an unlucky 
love-affair and an unsympathetic marriage, hardened into a 
woman of the world—#é/asée, a little fast, a little hard. Niel, 
who marries her, still holds the pure boyish ideals instilled 
into him by a good and old-fashioned mother. There are 
things about Iris that he cannot understand, but he loves her. 
She does not love him, but she marries him because of his 
importunity. Thus the tragedy begins to work itself out. 
How it develops, how the conflicting natures of husband and 
wife bring about the final catastrophe, and what that catas- 
trophe is, we leave readers to learn for themselves. It will be 
no unpleasing task ; for in Zhe Sentimental Sex Miss Warden 
has given us a really remarkable study of character, a striking 
and fearless picture of a strong situation. Now we implore 
her to give the world more of such work, and to renounce for 
ever the Family Herald and all its works. 

2. Another author has been led astray by Mr. Rider Haggard. 
Had Aing Solomon’s Mines never been written Mr. Clark 
might have given us a book quite as tiresome as The /inding 
of Lot's Wife—but the tiresomeness would certainly have been 
of some other, perhaps some more bearable, order. Mr. Clark 
owes to Mr. Haggard, among other things, his statue in a cave, 
and his devoted native lady, who dies in the effort to save the 
life of the enterprising second walking gentleman. There are 
deserts and camels and a heroine in boy’s clothes, who blushes 
till one wants to throw cold water over her. There is besides 
a monastery whose inmates have the power of restoring to 
sanity those unfortunate persons who are driven out of their 
wits by the sight of the ‘dazzling white statue’ in ‘marble-like 
salt’—‘ of such blirding brilliancy that no human eye could 
gaze on it long without risk of loss of sight.’ ‘There was an 
expression on the marble white face which seemed to freeze 
the blood’ in the veins of persons who looked at it. But it 
would never have done for a heroine’s father and lover to have 
remained mad—so the monastery was thoughtfully provided. 
A schoolboy very hard up for mental pabulum might on a wet 
Gay turn to Lot’s wife for help to pass an empty holiday hour, 
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but to no other human being could this wearisome book afford 
the slightest solace. 

3. The black diamonds have their home ina Hungarian coal- 
pit, and it is with Ivan Behrend, the owner of the pit, that the 
story chiefly concerns itself. It is inevitable that a story dealing 
with the workings of a coal-mine should recall Germina/, and, in- 
deed, the whole book is reminiscent of M. Zola’s manner, though 
the special sins which, alas, have been M. Zola’s chief passport 
tO recognition in this country are conspicuously absent from the 
work of Dr. Maurus Jokai. The chapters which deal with the 
coal-miners and their work are vividly realistic and intensely 
interesting. When the exigencies of the story lead him amony 
Princesses and Counts, the author seems less at home, and the 
incidents assume a vivid and romantic improbability. We find 
ourselves unable to believe in the pit-girl who becomes a frii2 
donna, upsets by her unexpected virtue the calculations of the 
whole financial world, and then returns to work in the coal- 
mine, unrecognised and unsuspected. And the hero, who, 
entering society after years spent in ‘personally conducting’ 
his mine, turns out a perfect shot, a perfect swordsman, a 
perfect Crichton in fact, is altogether too much for us. But he 
and the heroine are certainly romantic figures ; and romance, 
treated in the realistic method, is tolerably rare, and, when 
found, exceedingly interesting. It would be ungrateful to with- 
hold a word of thanks to Miss Gerard, who has given us the 
book in its English dress. The translation seems a little heavy 
and laboured in the earlier chapters, but when Miss Gerard 
warms to her work all trace of effort disappears, and one coul | 
imagine that the later part of the book had been made in the 
English it now wears. Which is high praise. 

4. The crumpled roseleaves of the millionaire do not affect 
the rest of most of us; yet most will find novelty and interest 
in the graphic description of the drawbacks to that limited 
profession as practised in California in the year 1888. Rufus 
Barrington has so entirely given up his soul to money-making, 
and so trained his conscience to tight-rope walking on the ex- 
treme limit of what is technically honest, that he fails to sec 
that in the process he has alienated the finer spirits in his 
family and coarsened the weaker. Dick and Helen both suffer 
from their father’s pre-occupation. The son is driven to an 
attitude of revolt which eventually Jeads to a thorough under- 
standing: the daughter, after making a loveless marriage, 
comes so near to criminality in her conflict of emotion, 
produced by the contrast of the manly traveller Chetwynd with 
the ‘cock-tailed dude’ she has to acknowledge as her husbard 
that we are left under the impression that the remainder of her 
life will be spent in a terrible atonement, attending on her 
paralysed tyrant. Something in the method of Chetwynd’s 
leave-taking re-assures us, and it itis perhaps no bad compli- 
ment to say we would like to know more of the future fortunes 
of a vigorous and attractive pair of lovers. For it is clear that 
the wretched Desmond cannot live long. A certain vitality 
and realism, it will be seen, informs this story of a phase of 
modern life. Among the numerous characters our favourites 
are the long-suffering Mrs. Barrington, the lively journali:t 
Cassius Quirk, and his friend the detective. 

5. Mr. Manville Fenn is hardly at his best in Am Flectri 
Spark. But the story is not a bad one as a whole, though it 
has far less grasp on the reader’s attention than the authors 
name would lead one to expect. ‘The first few pages give 
promise of excitement, but literary promise is, as all know, one 
that is least often fulfilled. There are two beautiful young 
ladies in the book who have about as much life as a couple of 
wax dolls (one fair and one dark) in ashop window. The hero 
is much more successful, and the central idea of the story, from 
which the title is derived and which we will reveal no further, 
isingenious. That is the best and all that there is to be said 
about Av Electric Spark. 

6. Mr. Fraser’s stories of a Lowland village are readable by 
such as are not deterred by their ‘ Kail-yard’ suggestions, and 
though we cannot rate him high as a humourist, his dialect is 
idiomatic, the anecdotes of the village schoolmaster and his 
pupils true enough to life, and the fortunes of the ‘ whaups,’ two 
excellent products of the soil named Jamie Glen and ‘ Brosy’ 
Jock, are pleasant to follow. Both are ardent lovers, and com- 
pare notes on on their aspirations. ‘“ When ye gang to the 
fair ye maun get your head clipped, and rub plenty o’ hair oil 
into it. Scarcely onything tak’s a lassie’s heart like the smell 
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o’ hair oil,” Jamie would insist” To this titillation of one sense, 
Jock would add an attempt upon another by means of a Glen- 
garry, ‘a muckle tartan grauvet,’ and a red waistcoat—‘ even 
Missie at the muckle hoose could na but be ta’en up wi’ a red 
waistcoat.’ The results are not so signally successful as they 
deserve to be. ‘The Death of Wat the Shepherd,’ and ‘ Peggy 
Bailie’s Hurl in the Train’ are above the modest level of the 
book. 


ADVANCE, AUSTRALIA ! 


Old Melbourne Memories. By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. Second 
edition, Revised. London: Macmillan. 


Although the gentleman who chooses to be known as Rolf 
Boldrewood describes his new book as a second edition, we 
fancy that it is practically the first accessible to the average 
English reader. ‘That pleasing abstraction already knows 
Mr. Boldrewood as the author of the best Australian novels 
written since the time of Henry Kingsley, and will be quite 
prepared to welcome his reminiscences of early colonial life. It 
is highly appropriate that Mr. Boldrewood’s recollections should 
be centred in Melbourne, which his family helped to found, 
the most marvellous if not the most interesting city of the 
Antipodes. Bald bare statistics of this matter, as Kingsley said, 
read like the wildest romance. ‘I never watched the slow down- 
fall of a great commercial city,’ says the engaging Damnonian 
Geoffry Hamlyn, ‘but I have seen what to him who thinks 
aright is an equally grand subject of contemplation—the rapid 
rise of one. I have seen what but a small moiety of the world, 
even in these days, has seen, and what, save in this generation, 
has never been seen before, and will, I think, never be seen 
ayain. I have seen Melbourne. . . . .Unromantic enough, but 
beyond all conception wonderful.’ This is the key-note of 
Mr. Boldrewood’s musings, which have already gladdened the 
citizens of Melbourne in the pages of ‘that great engine which 
never sleeps.’ In 1840 his whole family migrated bodily from 
Sydney to Port Philip, where the newly christened village of 
Melbourne then included ‘ many weatherboard and a few brick 
houses.’ The price of land in what is now the busiest part of the 
city afforded an even better and speedier opportunity of becom- 
ing rich than that offered by London to the foresighted followers 
of Julius Cvesar, and a religious body actually bought the present 
site of the Bank of Australia for £70. Even in those early days, 
however, ‘booms’ and ‘slumps,’ to use the pretty language of 
the Stock Exchange, were only too familiar, and dealing inland 
became as lively and uncertain a pursuit as gold-hunting was 
inthe next decade. ‘Successful or prospective sales necessitated 
champigne lunches, whereby the empty bottles—erstwhile filled 
with that cheerful beverage—accumulated in stacks around the 
homes and haunts of the leading operators. The reigning 
Governor-General, on a flying visit to the non-mineral precursor 
of Ballarat and Bendigo, noted the unparalleled profusion, and, 
it is said, refused on that account some request of the self- 
elected Patres Conscripti of our Rome in long-clothes.’ A 
single eighty-acre farm, purchased by an early colonist for less 
than £1000, was sold in the panic of 1842-3 for £120, and is 
now worth about £1000 an acre. Man is much the same in all 
generations, and the tale of the early days of Melbourne is not 
unlike that of Johannesburg, mnus Oom Paul. 

There is much more of pastoral pleasure in the story of the 
up-country settlers who formed the backbone of the young 
colony and carried on its fortunes through good and evil report. 
Mr. Be'drewood gives a charming picture of the rural paradise 
of which his posterity formed a component part, where men 
bred sheep and cattle and yet fleeted the time carelessly, 
Save for droughts, as they did in the golden world. ‘We 
ought to have made the most of those days,’ he writes 
regretfully—‘of the time “which came before the gold.” 
We never saw their like again. Then we tasted true 
happiness, if such ever visits this lower world. Every one had 
hope, encouragement, adequate stimulus to work—hard work 
which was well paid—leading to enterprise, which year by year 
fulfilled the promise of progress. Nobody was too rich ; no 
one was wealthy enough to live 'n Melbourne. Each man had 
to be his own overseer—had to live at home. He was therefore 
friendly and genial with his neighbours, on whom he was 
socially dependent.’ One more, in fact, must be added to the 
many places and periods in which one mi ht apply to the agri- 
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cultural population the old tag of fortunati nimium. True it 
is that there were occasional flies in the ointment. ‘Scab’ and 
‘rot’ rioted among the sheep; black-fellows and dingoes 
ravaged the herds of cattle; droughts impartially carried off 
both. A specially Australian form of calamity was the prairie 
fice, which could be as destructive as the Oriental swarm of 
locusts. One such fire described by Mr. Boldrewood gives a 
lively picture of the speed with which ruin was wrought. A 
certain squatter was amusing his leisure by reading Vanity 
Fair on the fatal ‘ Black Thursday,’ and was too charmed with 
Becky Sharp to go and reconnoitre in time. ‘He went at 
length on foot ; then he saw, to his astonishment, a wall of fire 
approaching the homestead with appalling rapidity. He turned 
and fled for his life, but had barely time to warn the station 
hands when the devouring element swept after. It was idle 
to resist in any ordinary method. The flames seemed to leap 
from the tree-tops, as they scaled the trunks, then the higher 
branches, and were borne on loose fragments of bark far 
ahead of the line of fire. In a quarter of an hour each fence, 
building, and shed of a well-improved homestead was in 
flames. So great was the heat that, after the first flight of the 
inmates from the dwelling-house, it was impossible to re-enter. 
Nothing of the contents was saved but a desk and a picture, 
while the household stood awe-stricken in a plot of garden vege- 
tation, moistening their parched lips from time to time, suffo- 
cating with heat and smoke, and holding much doubt as to 
their ultimate safety.’ ‘The usual indomitable spirit of the 
Anglo-Saxon, however, carried the settlers through this as 
through most other trials. Mr. Boldrewood draws many vivid 
and delightful pictures of the chequered and exciting life 
which he seems so thoroughly to have enjoyed, and his book 
deserves to be read in England with as much appreciation as 
it has already gained in the country of its birth. 


A HISTORY OF IRELAND 


Ireland. By WLLIAM O’CONNOR Morris. Cambridge : 
University Press. 


The editor of the Cambridge Historical Series has shown an 
excellent judgment in procuring the services of Judge O’Connor 
Morris as the historian of Ireland. Of the author’s general 
literary and sch larly qualifications for the proper performance 
of his task it is unnecessary to speak; but for an English 
reader at all events he possesses the great merit of being an 
Irishman, patriotic to the backbone, but nevertheless capable 
of doing justice to the position which the right-thinking English- 
man is anxious to adopt to his Irish fellow countrymen. With 
some of the opinions which inspire the author’s writings we 
must disagree, but, as we have recently had an opportunity 
of explaining, our disagreement is of that kind which is but 
little removed from an exactly opposite feeling. The historian 
of Ireland must be continually treating of controversies whose 
fires have unfortunately not yet burnt themselves out, but a 
clear appreciation of his own position, combined with a con- 
stant regard for the highest attainable measure of truth as to 
the facts of each particular case, enable Judge O’Connor Morris 
to deal with such matters in a way which conveys the greatest 
possible degree of instruction to those whose opinions differ 
from his own. 

The author confesses in his introduction that the history of 
Ireland is in certain respects a melancholy matter, that, in his 
words, it may be regarded as ‘a wearisome account of the long 
and hopeless struggle of a weak dependency with an infinitely 
more powerful nation and State,’ but he also knows that this 
view is essentially superficial ; that such good government as 
Ireland has enjoyed has always produced its proper effect in 
so far as it was steadily persevered in, and that the longest 
period of good government which the country has received 
is that which began with the Union. On the other hand, the 
author lays himself open to the charge of superficiality in 
ascribing to mere chance such misfortunes as Edward I.’s 
failure to conquer Ireland as he conquered Wales, the violation 
of the Treaty of Limerick, and the postponement of Catholic 
Emancipation from 1825 to 1829. The fact is that Ireland 
was too strong in comparison to England to allow of her early 
conquest, as the Plantagenets would have understood the 
word: she was too weak to afford William III. any assistance 
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in carrying out his wishes in opposition to those of his Parlia- 
ments, and she was both too weak and too strong for the Act 
of 1829 to produce the effects expected from it. The evil results 
produced at each of these particular junctures were thus only 
particular instances of the general misfortune of the two 
countries—namely, that their relative positions have generally 
made a conguest and an alliance equally difficult. 

We are, however, quite content to leave the author’s philo- 
sophy on one side and totreat him merely as a narrator; and 
from this point of view his work is admirably performed. The 
period which constitutes the real tragedy of Irish history, 
because so many chances were missed within its limits which 
offered ways of avoiding the miseries of the future—the period, 
namely, from the accession of Etizabeth to the Restoration— 
is excellently sketched in two chapters. Full justice is dore 
to the significance of Shane O’Neill’s downfall, and to the 
consequences to Ireland of Charles I.’s unlucky mistakes. 
That O’Neill should go under, and that the Kilkenny Federa- 
tion should only serve to show how far more divided were 
the Irish of 1642 than their English contemporaries—all this 
appears as if it must alwaysfhave been inevitable ; but these 
were not the views which presented themselves either to 
Cecil or to' Ormond, and the author has quite enough 
imagination to enable the reader to appreciate how this was 
so. We could easily quote many other instances of the exer- 
cise of the same valuable gift; for though the work is 
professedly only a sketch, and the author therefore \e1y 
properly does not go outside standard writers for his facts, 
he is able to discuss such topics as the abolition of tribal 
ownership of land, the plantation of English colonists, and 
even the Penal Code with accuracy, brevity, and vigour, and 
throughout with reason. The consequence is that he has pro- 
duced a handbook of Irish history of very exceptional merit, 
admirably adapted for the purpose for which it was written. 


THE MONTH’S REVIEWS 


Mr. Swinburne contributes to the Nineteenth Cen'ury a 
delicately beautiful poem written, as we are informed in a foot- 
note, for his mother’s birthday. We find here poetry of thought 
and poetry of form united in a very high degree as, for example, 
in the three exquisite lines : 

And yet its light lives on these lustrous lawns, 

Clings round these wildwood ways, and cleaves 

To the aisles of shadow and sun that wind unweaves and weaves. 
And if it be true that the whole is a little veiled by a gracious 
haze, as it were, why that is only what we expect of Mr. Swin- 
burne. In ‘Sisyphus in Ireland’ Mr. Arnold-Forster blows his 
trumpet with no uncertain sound on the subject of the Irish 
Land Acts of the last twenty-six years. There have been, it 
appears, no fewer than twenty-five, and the writer has no 
patience with any one of them. ‘Never was heard such a 
terrible curse’ as that which he invokes on these unfortunate 
enactments: ‘the’Cardinal Lord Archbishop of Rheims’ does 
but expostulate mildly in comparison with Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
and we should like to hear Uncle Toby’s comments on the 
article. The following passage is tco good to be left unno‘iced : 
‘It may be truly said that the only thing of which the owner of 
the most important class of property in Ireland is absolutely 
certain is, that the law under which Le lives at the beginning of 
the year will not be the law under which he may attempt to live 
at the end of it.’ Dr. Jessopp’s article on the I5aptism of Clovis 
is not, to our thinking, quite up to the level of his very best work. 
It is clear and interesting, but it has not quite the brilliancy 
which we are accustomed to look for in the literary efforts of 
the Arcadian Doctor. The first of what is apparently to be a 
series entitled ‘Sketchcs made in Germany’ comes provok- 
ingly near being very good indeed, but it seems to lack some 
ingredient, it is not very easy to say what, the presence of which 
would improve it vastly. Perhaps in No. 2 Mrs. Blyth will 
supply the one thing needful. Mr. Aubrey de Vere does not 
tell us anything very new about Cardinal Newman—that were 
perhaps, too much to expect—but his Recollections are not 
without interest even though they deal with a personality 
about which, if we may venture to say <o, there cannot be 
much more left to say fur the present. Dr. Emil Reich con- 
tributes an article on that extraordinary ‘and most virulent 
disease—unknown, happily, in this country—Antisemitism, ‘a 
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stain on the honour’ of any country where it is allowed to 
flourish, as Frederick the Third described it with regard to 
Germiny, and it need hardly be added, a blunder, of course, 
even more than acrime. Of two ‘ holiday-articles’ one, by Sir 
Wemyss Reid, ‘A Northern Pilgrimage,’ treats pleasantly of 
apart of England which is not so well known as for its many 
beauties it deserves to b2; the cther, on ‘ Sailing for Ladies 
in Highland Lochs,’ leads us to the conclusion that this is a 
pastime to be recommended only to the conventional mother- 
in-law or the rich maiden-aunt of fi-tion. A generous appre- 
ciation of the character and work of John Stuart Mill by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison serves t> remind us at once of the greatness 
of the man and of the shortness of our memories. 

The Fortnightly opens‘with an article by Mr. Edward]Dicey on 
‘Dr. Jameson’s Raid and the Trialat Bar.” Mr. Dicey’s model 
is evidently Mark Antony as represented to us by Shakespeare ; 

You all did love him once, not without cause, 
What cause withholds you then, to mourn for him ? 

Any one who chooses may follow out the parallel for himself, 
but let him not fail to note Mr. Dicey’s reiterated assurance 
that ‘ Brutus 7s an honourable man.’ The wri:er of the article 
is probably not alone in thinking that the provisions of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act were not intended by its authors to 
govern such cases as that of the Doctor and his companions. 
But the intention and the effect of an Act of Parliament 
are two things by no means to be confused. The two articles 
on Italy by Ouida and Mr. Theodore Bent are both some: 
what pessimistic in tone. The former seems to point to 
nothing short of petroleum and dynamite as_ remedies for 
the ‘present distress.” That is all very well, but we must 
protest against ’the proposition that a régime which owes its 
existence to a revolution is 7/so fucto debarred from endea- 
vouring to put down similar attempts when they are directed 
against itself. It is, moreover, not easy to see what is gained 
by quoting the opinions of such fishers in troubled waters as 
Signors Imbriani and Cavallotti. Mr. Lent’s article deals 
mainly with what is,no doubt,a very serious fact in Italian 
politics—namely, the antagonism that still exists between the 
people of the North and those of the South. They are, in fact, 
two entirely distinct races, differing alike in character and in 
aims, and no efforts of politicians can bring about real unity 
between them. Time perhaps may effect what is beyond the 
power of statecraft. There is nothing very new or very striking 
in ‘A Modern View of Jesus Christ.’ The most remarkable point 
in the article is the extraordinary confusion of thought which 
allows the writer in one place expressly to reserve ‘the dis- 
puted question of the divinity of Jesus’ and in another 
to attribute to Him such capriciousness and fractious irritability 
as would, if brought home to Hiin, render utterly impossible all 
further questions as to His divinity. Professor Ray Lankester 
gives us areview of a most interesting but far from flawless 
work by Mr. Archdall Reid on the Present Evolution of Man, 
and Mr. Steuart’s ‘ Ireland as a Field for Tourists’ hints ata 
few of the beauties of what is at present a ferra incognita to 
the average British holiday-maker ; but why does he omit all 
mention of the delightful peasantry who alone would make 
Ireland worth visiting even were she as devoid of natural 
beauties as the Great Sahara? We must not omit to mention 
the Notes on Poetry for Children, which in addition to laying 
down very sound rules for a true Children’s Anthology bring to 
our recollection many a once-loved but half-forgotten rhyme, 
and introduce us to a few new ones in nowise inferior to them. 
The number closes with a short article on Crete which the 
march of events has already rendered somewhat obsolete. 

Mr. Meredith, who contributes a sonnet to the Vatiomal 
Review, evidently believes that he has an oracle to deliver, for 
he struggles mightily with it lkean ancient Pythoness. The 
result is a most perverse piece of word-weaving of more than 
schylean obscurity. But there is consolation in the thought 
that even Panurge, after concealing his thought by the use of 
many strange languages, condescended to express himself in 
good straightforward French at last. Mr. Traill, most Biblical 
in illustration and expression, deals with the possibility of Mr. 
Gladstone’s appearance once more in the vé/e of Cincinnatus : 
perhaps the obvious answer to the question implied in the 
article would be, Credo guia impossibile. There are three short 
articles on the American crisis full of information especially on 
the Silver Question, but the one fact that emerges from 
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the dust of political battle which is now raging in the 
States is that whichever of the two candidates gains 
the day his term of office is likely to be what Walt 
Whitman calls ‘a filthy Presidentiad’ for this country. 
Mr. Bernard Holland’s article on ‘The Christian Motive’ is 
one of a kind not common in these reviews. It is a reminder 
that Christianity does still exist as a force in the world. Few 
people will be found to disagree with Mr. Holland as to the 
relative value of the professional workhouse nurse and the 
Petite Sccur des Pauvres. Miss M. Betham Edwards deals 
with a subject which will very likely be a new one to a good 
many Englishmen. The institution of the Family Council in 
France is an example of a custom which has passed into law. 
There is a patriarchal glamour about it which strikes us as 
non nostri seculi, but on the whole it may perhaps be doubted 
whether in some cases, at least, something of the kind might 
not be useful even on this side of the Channel. There are 
interesting papers by Sir Charles Tupper on ‘Crocodile Tears 
and Fur Seals,’ and by Mr. A. F. Leach on ‘ The Origin of 
Oxford.’ The latter, we think, has undoubtedly the better case 
in his controversy with Mr. Rashdall. Mr. Chisholm shows us 
from the national point of view ‘the deceitfulness of riches,’ 
and Sir John Dickson Poynder reassures us as to the safety of 
our Indian Empire ; while Sir Henry Irving is rather roughly 
handled on the whole by Mr. William Wallace. Or perhaps it 
would be fairer to say that Mr. Wallace points out quite clearly 
the unreason of those who appear to hold that the great actor 
‘can do no wrong,’ but is at all times and in all things equally 
to be admired. 


TRUTH DULLER THAN FICTION 


Studies in Black and Red. Vy JOSEPH FORSTER. London: 
Ward and Downey. 


Crime is the touchstone of literary art. Ifa man can tell a story 
of crime and blackguardism well, he may fairly consider himself 
an artist. If he makes the attempt and fails, he proves that, 
whatever his merits may be, he labours under serious defects. 
Meadows Taylor expiated the publication of the dullest his- 
torical romances of his day by writing the Confessions of a 
Thug. Thackeray admitted that Larry Lyndon was the cleverest 
of his productions, and there is one living writer who really 
understands the heights to which an habitual malefactor may 
rise. Harrison Ainsworth and Dickens both failed when the 
supreme test was applied to them. /ack Sheppard is a poor 
work, in which deliberate vice is wrongfully cheated of all its 
rewards. Bill Sikes, Rogue Riderhood, Fagin and all the rest 
of them are merely lay figures at best, whom not the most 
susceptible readers can suppose ever to have lived, except as 
conventional bogeys. It is not given, therefore, to every one 
to weave criminals into fiction with success; but if he will 
treat them without any strivings after the higher literature, if 
he is content to follow the Mewgate Calendar or to adopt as 
nearly as may be the methods of the earlier volumes of Sé/e 
Trials, he may achieve something. ‘The ordinary run of crime 
is so closely connected with the foundations of all human nature 
that the most artless relation of the deeds of quite commonplace 
criminals will appeal to some interests common to us all, if 
only it is unconscious of all responsiblity to the beautiful or 
the good. 

These are some of the thoughts suggested to the reflective 
reviewer by a perusal of Mr. Forster’s latest work, because, 
unfortunately, in dealing with some thirty crimes he shows that 
he is absolutely incapable of any literary art and that his talent 
for book-making has for ever spoilt him as a mere annalist, 
As a narrator he is tedious, as a commentator he is childish, 
and as an annalist he is repellent. His selection of subjects 
appears to be perfectly fortuitous and overlooks such crimes 
as those of Donellan, Palmer and Wainwright, while it includes 
a dozen or more cases of which the world has heard nothing 
for scores of years and wishes never to hear again. His methcd 
of telling his stories is such that he omits to mention the crime 
for which Orton was tried till the last line but one in twenty- 
five pages, and misses the whole point of the story by omitting 
to point out how Orton’s ignorance of the world led him to 
begin a fraud without the slightest idea of the lengths to which 
it would lead him. In his account of Bellingham’s crime he 
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does not notice the fact that the state of public feeling pre- 
vented any inquiry being made into the question of his sanity 
until after he had been hanged, and though he does notice the 
fact that Peace had a life-long career of crime before he was 
convicted of Dyson’s murder, he does so without the faintest 
idea of historic continuity or the least appreciation of the kind 
of character which such a fact denotes. Mr. Forster’s style is 
pronounced, and very ill-pronounced. His description of 
Bellingham’s ‘ ridiculous personality’ is about on a par with his 
opinion how ‘in a moment of lubricious dalliance with the 
utterly shameless woman, the butcher husband battered in 
O’Connor’s head’ and so forth, in the Mannings’ case. The 
affinity of his art to that of the worst kind of police-court 
reporter may be clearly seen in his description of the details of 
the execution of that Williams, of whose crimes he naively 
remarks that De Quincey has given a dramatic and thrilling 
account ‘in one of the finest of his splendid prose writings.’ 
On the whole the work is always dull and often disagreeable. 
Whether or not there is any class of readers likely to appreciate 
Mr. Forster’s latest efforts is his concern rather than ours; but 
it is always possible that stuff of this particular kind may 
attract attention of a particular kind. 


OLD AND NEW 


Autobiography is a privilege willingly accorded to veterans 
who have deserved well of the State, and with one pre-eminent 
exception it would be impossible to name any cricketer who has 
shown better sport for a longer time than Mr. Read. Since his 
first essay against first-class bowling as a schoolboy of thirteen 
he has played in many of the most brilliant matches of the day 
and has repeatedly figured as their leading hero. During his 
best years he has seen county cricket growing to be the most 
marked feature of the national game and has helped to raise his 
county to the exalted position it occupies at present. For these 
reasons the public will welcome a record of his career and 
admit that they owe him and his collaborators a debt of grati- 
tude for the very complete account they have given of his per- 
formances in Annals of Cricket (London: Low). It is perhaps 
to be regretted that this account is reduced to a strictly tabular 
form, but old cricket scores have a value for all persons possess- 
ing areasonable memory, and, to take only two instances, the bare 
recordof Mr. Read’s 117 scored against the Australians in 1884 
and his 161 inthe match against Yorkshire in 1894 are capable of 
evoking most pleasing memories in the minds of persons for- 
tunate enough to have witnessed those performances. Totellthe 
truth however the book as a book is a dull one. The account 
of the early history of the game say from 1180 to 1860 is a mere 
catalogue of information of which a great deal if not all is 
accessible to his readers in other forms. The brief annual 
summaries from 1896 backwards are far too short to be of any 
real value. The author’s opinions as to some of his erewhile 
contemporaries who have deserted the cricket-field for other less 
desirable walks in life would be of more interest than any of 
these dry bones; and we should very much like to know his 
Opinion on some of the changes he has seen come over the game 
during his long career. What is his opinion of conventional 
form? When does he think pulling to leg advisable ? And how 
does he regard the official recognition of the county champion- 
ship? Such questions might be multiplied indefinitely and Mr, 
Read would no doubt be able to answer them all satisfactorily. 
For the present however he leaves them untouched, and we 
fear that his admirers must restrain their curiosity on 
these points as best they may till the date of his next 
publication. 

That time-honoured plea, ‘ request of friends,’ has led to the 
publishing of a new edition of Mr. Ruskin’s Leffers fo the 
Clergy (London : George Allen), the last, and second, edition 
of which has been long out of print. ‘The Rev. F. A. Malleson, 
the editor, has reduced, at Mr. Ruskin’s sugyestion, the letters 
from the clergy and the laity commenting on Mr. Ruskin’s own 
letters, and these he has replaced by some characteristic 
Ruskinian additions. We are glad to see this new edition, for 
the book is one that deserves to be more widely known than it 
is. Here is a suggestive passage we happed on at the first 
opening. It refers to Mr. Malleson’s confession that he did 
not think he could even write the life of an old woman, 
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* Yet,’ says Mr. Ruskin, ‘you think you cam write the life of 
Christ.’ ‘It is just because you undertook this task so Aappily 
that I should have thought you unfit to write the Life of a Man 
of Sorrows, even had he been a Man only.’ And this is what 
so many of our popular story-tellers are now bent upon doing. 

Astronomy is, perhaps, of all sciences the one that best lends 
itself to popular exposition, because its subject-matter is in 
some degree open to every one’s observation. Mr. Chambers 
has produced, in Zhe Story of the Solar System (London: 
Newnes), a very readable and connected account of the 
sun, planets, and comets, particularly designed for those who 
are able to make observations for themselves, by means of 
simple telescopes. It is for this latter reason, probably, that 
the great bulk of the chapter on the sun is devoted to sun-spots, 
while very little is said about prominences and other eclipse 
appearances, or spectroscopic observations. The descriptions 
are well up to date, Schiaparelli’s announcement of the identity 
of Mercury’s periods of rotation and revolution, and his 
latest observations on the Martian canals being mentioned, 
though with reserve. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
romantic story of the discovery of Neptune occupies a promi- 
nent place, which it may justly claim. The illustrations are 
good, but mostly spoiled by careless printing. We must 
strongly object to the introduction of such expressions as that 
the further formation of mountains on the moon has been 
‘arrested by the fiat of the Creator,’ or that the increase (by no 
means constant) of satellites as the planets are further from the 
sun is a providential arrangement to make up for the decrease 
in the amount of direct sunlight received: these are meaning- 
less statements about matters of which we are in complete 
ignorance. It is only fair to the author to add that such phrases 
are not frequent in the book. 

The teaching of correct pronunciation is no doubt a very 
important part of education, but we are not altogether sure that 
manuals or text-books provide the best means of effecting the 
desired result. At the same time all honest attempts in that 
direction deserve our best welcome. With the greatest desire 
in the world, however, to be commendatory, we fear that we 
cannot say very much in favour of Mr. Crawford’s little 
book Common Words Commonly Mispronounced (London : 
Blackie). We are not at all sure that it is in fact what 
it claims to be, ‘a useful dictionary for clergymen, teachers, 
rectors, and all wh) wish to study the best speech of 
the day.’ In all popular or elementary books on pronunciation 
the great difficulty is the exact representatioa of the various 
gradations and shades of vowel sounds, which so often almost 
run into each other, and ofien make exact distinction hardly 
possible. This difficulty, which is really one of the chief 
hindrances to the success of any system of phoretic spelling, 
Mr. Ramsay Crawford has, in our judgment, not been able to 
overcome. He has formulated no less than thirty-nine distinct 
vowel sounds, for each of which he has provided a special 
symbol. In these distinctions we confess we are nct always 
able to follow him, and in any case, as it seems to us, it makes 
the task of teaching correct pronunciation unnecessarily difficult. 
For example we cannot appreciate the difference in vowel sound 
between the ‘i’ in ‘mire,’ and the ‘i’ in ‘mind’; nor betwecn 
the ‘er’ in ‘herb,’ and the ‘er’ in ‘perfect’ When, however, 
we turn from what we may call the phonological part of the 
book, and come to the lists of words given we find rather moze 
tocommend. Here in many cases the correction of the wrong 
pronunciation is made, by clearly defining the sound which is 
not correct. If the learner (and his teacher) is care‘ul to pay 
special attention to the column which gives this side of the 
question, he will perhaps find Mr. Ramsay Crawford’s well- 
meant help of more assistance than if he attempts to master the 
many mysterious vowel signs which have been set down for his 
edification. 

Footprints of the Lion and Other Stories of Travel (London : 
W. H. Allen), by Major-General J. Blaksley, is one of those 
nice, wide-margined, lavishly illustrated books wherewith the 
genial globe-trotter is kind enough to adorn our drawing-room 
tables and our dentists’ waiting-rooms, though the illustrations, 
with the exception of the frontispiece, are scarcely up to the 
proper standard, and the text is of even more flimsy material 
than usual. The lion, we should state, is not the British but 
the Venetian, the lion of St. Mark whose ‘footprints’ among 
the cities of the Adriatic the gallant author visited in the 
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course of a trip from Trieste to Lussin and back on an Austrian 
Lloyd steamer. The ‘other stories of travel’ are concerned 
with a visit to India, a journey to Singapore, and a peep at 
Siam ; but General Blaksley’s experiences, to tell the truth, 
are of no very remarkable kind, nor is there anything note- 
worthy in his telling of them except the audacious badness of 
his puns and the chivalrous exuberance of his dedications. 

Mr. Keith Leask’s Hugh Miller (Edinburgh : Oliphant), in 
the ‘Famous Scots’ series, would have proved a more satisfaz- 
tory sketch of an ordinary personality, if the writer had devoted 
less space to the history of the Scottish church and the Free 
Kirk movement. We almost lose sight and touch of Huch 
Miller in the vexed waters of a polemical discussion. And, 
after all, it is a stale and out-worn subject. We areas heat ly 
sick of hearing the ‘great work’ of McCrie trumpeted, an | of 
hearing Scott’s finest story called an ‘unworthy squib,’ as of the 
whinings of the late Dean Stanley and more modern adorers of 
that precious hero, ‘Prince Charlie.” What is wanted is the 
masonic view of Miller, and the young geologist explain’nz the 
‘old Red” And of this Mr. Leask provides too little. 

Guide-books continue to appear with the reviving season cf 
tourists. From Mr. Murray we have a new edition, the sixth, 
of the /fandbook for Greece, thoroughly revised, with ex :ellent 
new maps and plans, and mach fresh information, particula:ly 
with respect to recent archeological research. This bo.k 
appears at a ‘good hour for travellers who intend going to 
Greece in the autumn, the best season of the yearas many good 
judges think” From Messrs. A. and C. Black we have th: 
ninth edition of their capital shilling guides to Edinbur,h and 
to Leamington, Kenilworth, Stratjord-on- Avon, both edited by 
Mr. Hope- Moncrieff. 

Mr. John Bradshaw’s Norway (London: Digby) is devotzd 
to a pleasant, unconventional round of trips to Norway by 
various routes, and contains not a little information of the kind 
that most tourists will find useful. 
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